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A child’s character is often judged by his propensity 
to cry ; but he is not so often judged by his propensity 
to laugh. He is berated as a “ cry-baby” because, 
perhaps, he is supersensitive; he is not so often com- 
mended for his fine sense of humor and delicate appre- 
ciation of congruity and incongruity, as manifested 
inhislaughter. Yet, as Carlyle says, laughter is “the 
cipher. key wherewith we decipher the whole man.” 
If we are afraid lest a child show weakness in his 
Weeping, we ought to be no less afraid lest he fail to 
show strength in his laughing. 


“Courtesy” is'a term derived from the customs of a 
Toyal court. Its underlying idea is a careful regard 
for the feelings of others. So far, courtesy is a show 
of unselfish considerateness for those with whom we 
are brought into intercourse; and so far the standard 
of courtly manners is worthy of imitation by all of 
us. An illustration of courtly courtesy was given in 
& recent meeting of the Kaiser of Germany and the 
Tsar of Russia. Each of the sovereigns wore the 
uniform of the other’s army, by right of his honorary 
connection with that army as an act of the other’s 
grace. This was a delicate way of each seeming to 
ésteem the other, for the time being, as better than 
himself It would be well if there were more of such 





considerateness of others in the intercourse of plain 
American citizens who consider themselves entitled 
to all the privileges of true royalty. 


In his relations to his fellows, every man is inclined 
to claim, or to wish for, the highest place; but in his 
relation to the standard of absolute right he is readier 
to :ccept a lower place than he is to strive for the 
highest. This truth is shown in little matters as in 
larger. Watch, for example, the passing crowds on 
a city street in a rainy day. Every man, as he 
meets another where their two umbrellas cannot pass 
side by side, lifts his ‘umbrella instead of lowering it; 
whether he is shorter or taller than his fellow. Each 
man instinctively strives to reach higher than the 
other. But when it comes to Bible study, or to wor- 
ship, or to godly giving, or to consecrated living, 
there is not the same incessant strife to be uppermost. 
Many a man is meekly willing that his fellows shall 
be above him in this contest. Itis a pity that his 
meekness is not shown as prominently in other spheres 
of being and doing, as just here. 


America owes its Sunday-school idea to Great 
Britain ; and Americans are not likely to forget that 
fact. ..The foremost organization for the promotion of 
the Sunday-school idea in Great Britain is the London 
Sunday-school Union. . For more than three-quarters 


of a century this Union. has been a leader in plans | 


for the extension and improvement of the Sunday- 
school, and in the issuing of publications, permanent 
and periodical, designed to that end. Chiefest among 
these periodical publications stands The Sunday 
School Chronicle, a weekly journal for teachers. The 
Editor-in-Chief of this journal is Mr. Benjamin Clarke, 
of London, who is now on a visit to the United States, 
meeting old friends and making new ones on every 
side. Mr. Clarke has borne a valued part in the pro- 
ceedings of the New England Chautauqua, at Fram- 
ingham, Massachusetts ; and he is to bear a prominent 
part in the exercises, of the Chautauqua Assembly 
itself, in August. ‘There is a gain to the workers on 
both sides of the ocean from such international confer- 
ences as grow out of Mr. Clarke’s visit to these shores. 


Loving the right is more than hating the wrong. 
Acting or speaking in. hatred is more in accordance 
with the impulses of our human nature as it is, than 
is acting or speaking in love. It is easier, in fact, to 
hate that which we ought to dislike, than to love that 
which ought to have favor with us. For example, it 
used to be said in the days of the old slavery conflict, 
that there were antislavery men whose course was 
influenced rather by hatred of the slaveholder than 
by love of the slave. And in our own day it has 
been suggested that there are opponents of the liquor 
traffic who are moved rather by hostility to the vile 
business itself than by love of the cause of total 
abstinence. Certain it is that it would be easier in 
many a community to gather a party for the purpose 
of lynching a notorious evil-doer, than it would be to 
secure the united action of an equal number of peo- 
ple there in persistent right training in the direction 
of the virtue transgressed by that evil-doer. In little 
things as in larger this truth makes itself manifest. 
We see a boy doing wrong, as we pass him in the 
street, or as he comes with his reckless fellows into 


























































our private grounds. It is so easy to be indignant at 
him, and to act and speak in proof of our indignation. 
It is not so easy to be wholly swayed by love of the 
right which he is violating, and by love for himself 
as one who is dear to Him whose we are and whom 
we serve. But it makes all the difference in the 
world whether we show love or hatred in our manner 
of rebuking that young evil-doer. In the one case 
we are doing as we ought to do, and in the other case 
we are not. In the one case, our course is likely to 
touch the evil-doer’s heart with tenderness, and per- 
haps to be the means of turning him from his course 
of wrong. In the other case, our course tends directly 
to harden him against ourselves, and so against the 
right for which we claim to stand. If we would win 
others to the right, we must show that we are in love 
with the right, and that, however we hate the wrong, 
we have no feelings but those of loving tenderness 
toward the wrong-doer, whom our Saviour loves ; for 
so, and only so, can the’same mind show itself in us 
which shows itself in the Lord Jesus. . 





GAIN OF VACATION STUDY. 


Of the gain of vacations there is no need of speak- 
ing. They have their advocates, both in theory and 
practice, among teachers and pupils, among preachers 
and hearers, among judges and lawyers, among em- 
ployers and employed, among those who work hard 
part of the year, and among those whose hardest work 
between vacations is in thinking over new ways of 
spending a vacation enjoyably. There are wide dif- 
ferences of opinion as to the gain of hard work, but 
there is practical unanimity ‘as to the need and the 
value of vacations. Of late years, however, study 
has become one of the popular occupations of vaca- % 
tion time, all the country over; until now it can, per ¥ 
haps, be said with truth, that there are more grown. 
persons engaged in systematic study in their annual : 
summer vacation than at any other season of the year ;_ of 
hence it may be timely to speak a word concerning. 
the gain of vacation study as a means of health, com-_ 
fort, and profit, to body and to mind. : 

Absolute rest from study at stated periods is as_ 
vitally necessary to an unformed brain as it is to a. 
diseased or to an overworked brain; and this it is. 
that caused the school and college vacations to become hy 
an established custom,—not for the sake of the teach-_ 
ers, but for the sake of the pupils. The growing brain ee 
of the growing pupil needed rest, in order that his” 
bone and muscle and nerve might have for a season 
an extra supply for their special demand. While the _ 
pupils were resting, their teachers were relieved from- a 
their ordinary teaching duty, whether they needed ~ 
rest or not; and so it came to pass that teachers % 
whose brains and bodies were already formed, and 
were fully capable of a fair amount of work in the 3 
waking hours of the day all the year through, found 4 
a vacation on their hands to be improved or to be 
misimproved according to their own free choice. 

In the legal profession, especially in connection . 
with our busiest city courts, there came to be a demand 4 
for an intermission of strain upon certain overworked 
brains—which must have rest in order to restore their 
equilibrium. Judges who had to deprive themselves 
of needful sleep during the busiest portion of the year, 
in order to examine the cases before them and to pre, 
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pare their formal opinions, and lawyers who at such 
times were compelled to extend the day far into the 
night for their preparation of the cases committed to 
their care, felt the need of such a measure of. subse- 
quent rest as would make good the strain upon them 
in their overwork and their loss of sleep. And in 
order.to meet the necessity of the small percentage 
of judges and lawyers thus overworked at certain 
seasons of the year, the entire judiciary and all the 
legal fraternity of the country came into the habit of 
having an annual intermission of mental work, for 
which nine-tenths of all the members of the legal pro- 
fession had no more need than the average able-bodied 
man has of fifteen hours’ sleep in every twenty-four. 
"In the medical and in the clerical profession it has 
been much the same as in the legal. When a physi- 
cian has been so pressed with work for months that 
he was unable to obtain needful sleep, he must seek 
eompensating rest in extra sleep, or in aimless inaction, 
fn.a vacation period ; even though that aimless inac- 
tion be in itself unnatural, and so far unsuited to the 
preservation of a healthy man’s best powers in their 
Wisest using. So, again, when a clergyman has been 
Svertaxed by pastoral work in a season of epidemic 
Bisease, or by pulpit work in a revival season,—with 
his sermons and addresses threefolded or fivefolded 
week by week during its continuance,—he also must 
seek an unnatural intermission of work to make good 
his. losses from an unnatural strain on his mental 
powers and his nervous forces. Meanwhile, partly 
by force of example and partly by natural indolence, 
the habit of an annual vacation has come to be a 
¢ommon one in these professions, as outside of them, 
even in the case of men who have not been over- 
worked at any season of the year; who have never, 
in fact, done more than a fair day’s work in a day, 
+ in the spring, the autumn, or the winter. 
"> A few years ago it seemed that the summer vaca- 
fion was a real peril to the intellectual life and to 
thé moral fibre of the American people. ‘The pre- 
Vailing idea was, that men and women who had not 
averaged more than a fair day’s work, day by day, six 
days in the week, for nine or ten months in the year, 
were in absolute need of intellectual inaction for the 
ether two or three months. Fashion or popular custom 
had, for a time, full sway in this matter; and men and 
Women honestly believed that God had so made them 
that they needed a fair night’s sleep in every twenty- 
four hours, a full Sunday’s rest once a week, and from 
four to fourteen weeks of aimless vacation at least 
once a year, in order to keep their brains in good 
working order for their ordinary occupations while 
they were on duty in the line of their profession or 
employment. The effect of this unnatural state of 
things was beginning to tell on the work of the 
Workers in every sphere of intellectual performance; 
and it might have proved permanently disastrous to 
the nation, if it had not been checked, and, in a 
measure, corrected, by the new introduction of the 
summer-school idea, or the vacation studying move- 
ment, which is now as marked a feature of American 
intellectual life as the aimless vacation was before its 
introduction. 
* The genesis of this movement in the direction of 
vaeation study seems to have been in the summer 
schools of philosophy, which brought together men 
gf higher intellectual attainment for conference in 
the realm of thought, or in the summer gatherings of 
public-school teachers, who improved their vacations 
by. consultation over the different departments of 
their professional work. But its popularization, and 
so the beginning of its wide extension, dates from its 
recognition and adoption in the educational plans of 
good Dr.—now Bishop—John H. Vincent, who gave 
it form and direction in his Chautauqua Assembly. 
Tt is needless to trace its progress step by step. 
Suffice it to say, that tens of thousands of students in 
all parts of the country are now engaged in thorough 
and systematic study in wellnigh every department 
o&human knowledge during the weeks of the ordinary 
simmer vacation; and that each succeeding year 


increases the proof of the practical gain of such 
vacation studying. 

At present there are at least forty of the annual 
summer assemblies on the plan of the Chautauqua 
Assembly, meeting in vacation time, at various points 
from Maine to California, and from Washington Ter- 
ritory to Georgia. Some of the choicest teachers 
of the best educational universities of the country are 
among the special instructors at these summer gath- 
erings. While much of the studying thus carried on 
is superficial and of little worth, much of it, again, is 
honest and hearty, and is resultant in immediate good. 
And whatever there is of it, it ‘all tends to give added 
power to the pupils to study to advantage in other 
schools at other seasons of the year; for there is 
always a loss, and never a gain, to a healthy and 
mature brain in absolute inaction during a consider- 
able portion of its waking week-day hours. It is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that, for one thing, 
there is now as much work done in the vacation 


study of the Hebrew language. and literature in the. 


several summer schools under the direction of Pro- 
fessor William R. Harper, as-was done in an equal 
length of time in all the colleges and divinity schools 
of this country before these days of summer vacation 
studying. And perhaps the same could be truthfully 
said of the study of modern languages generally; for 
the summer schools of languages are now: among the 
popular attractions of prominent summer resorts, where 
a few years ago absolute mental inaction was supposed 
to be essential to the well-being of the average pleasure- 
seeker’s brain. And so the summer vacation studying 
has come in as an antidote to the summer vacation craze. 

As has been already intimated, even if there were 
no immediate gain to the students in these summer 
vacation schools, from their acquisition of knowledge, 
or from the discipline of their minds.in the course of 
this studying, there would still be to them full com- 
pensation for all the effort and outlay they have 
made, in their better fitness for their ‘work of autumn 
and winter studying, when they Rave ‘returned from 
vacation to their places of accustomed study. The 
mature human brain cannot do as good work, in its 
normal condition, with a long period of inaction 
given to it in a summer vacation, as it can with a 
reasonable variety in its modes of ordinary activity, 
and with its fair measure of sleep and rest night by 
night and week by week. ‘This truth has been illus- 
trated year after year in the poorer work and the 
lesser amount of it done between vacations by men 
who have wasted their vacations in intellectual inac- 
tivity, in contrast with those men, in the same pro- 
fession or occupation, who have kept their minds at 
work without any such vacations—whether' they have 
remained at home or have gone away from home in 
midsummer, And in view of this truth we have rea- 
son to thank God that a more stalwart sort of thinkers 
and writers and preachers are now being trained for 
future service by wise vacation studying, in conjunc- 
tion with all the other improved training agencies of 
this day and generation in God’s service. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There are critical readers and captious readers, as 
well as readers who are slow of comprehension, among 
the constant readers of The Sunday School Times, Every 
writer in these pages is watched by keen eyes, and it is 
well that this fact be borne in mind by each writer as he 
writes for these pages. Not a week passes without bring- 
ing letters which point out lesser or larger errors—real 
or supposed—in the writings of one or another of the 
lesson-help writers, or of the occasional eontributors. 
Some of these criticisms are important, others are trivial ; 
some of them are made in an excellent spirit, others are 
captiously made ; some of them, while madé intelligently, 
are made with that modest hesitancy which characterizes 
the careful truth-seeker; others, again, are made with a 
measure of flippancy or of sarcasm, or with a tone of 
surprise, as if it were a strange thing that anybody writ- 
ing for the public press should make a mistake, or that 
a careful editor should admit into his columns an uncor- 
rected error in the writings of one of his contributors. 
In many a case the criticism throws quite as much light 





@dds to the numbers of those thus engaged, and 


on its own writer as on the work of the writer it refers 





to. Justin proportion as a critic is familiar with ty 
fallibility of human productions, is he free from SUrprige 
at finding an error in any such production; and just jy 
proportion to his limitations of knowledge is his wonder. 
ment over @ discovered error of any sort. Recently thera 
appeared in these pages a sketch of Bangkok, Siam, from 
an intelligent lady traveler who has written from gi 
ferent portions of the world under the cognomen of 
“Sara Lee,” during the last few years, and who is known 
to the Editor as a generally gareful observer and trust. 
worthy writer. If, indeed, she were invariably accurate 
at every point touched in her writings, she would bg 
absolutely unique among uninspired recorders of obser. 
vation in travel. That she is both human and fallibig 
is obviously emphasized in a letter from a returned mis. 
sionary to Siam, who writes from the West, as follows; 


In your issue of June 23, I find an article on Bangkok, eyi. 
dently written by a transient visitor there, which is such g 
curious mixture of facts with other statements which are reck. 
less and misleading, that I cannot refrain from-expressing my 
surprise that it should have crept into the carefully edited col. 
umns of The Sunday School Times. While my recent residence 
of sixteen months as.a missionary in that field by no means 
entitles me to be considered an authority on Siam, it may war. 
rant my offering a few comments and corrections. _ Passing over 
inaccuracies of minor importance, such as the reference to the 
Masnam as a “clear (?) stream,” to “rows of tastefully (?) 
decorated houses, between which run broad (?) canals,” to fruits 
and vegetables “of infinite variety ” (this “infinite variety” 
includes none of the products native to the temperate zone, such 
as our potatoes, wheat, maize, apples, pears, peaches, small 
fruits, etc.), thé assertion that “‘ the climateis a delightful one,” 
and that “Siam has cometo be a stopping-place for almost all 
around-the-world tourists,” it is startling to read’ that“ the 
Siamese capital has no foundations; ” that “all the city proper 
rests on the broad bosom of the clear stream;” and that-“ not 
an epidemic of cholera have they had.” In fact, there is never 
a year in Bangkok when cholera is not epidemic, carrying ott 
its victims, by the hundred, from their filthy hovels ; -and while 
the fringe of floating shops and gambling-places which ‘lines 
the margin of the river is indeed a conspicuous and picturesque 
feature of the city, it would demand more than the genius of a 
““ De Lesseps of the East” to set afloat all that city of six hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants on a river not larger than the Hud- 
son. These floating shops and houses bear about the same 
relation to the whole city of Bangkok as do the fruit-stands and 
squatters’ shanties on the sidewalks and vacant lots of New 
York City to the metropolis of the West. Nor would any one 
who had seen the rush of travel by the regular omnibus line 
and numerous hacks, up and down the excellent road which 
runs along the east side of the river, venture the assertion that 
“all communication must be by boat.” Finally, “thedtand of 
the white elephant,” so far from being “one of the last to open 
her shut-in ports to Western civilization and thé Bible,” has 
been fully open to missionary effort for over forty years. -Ouly 
when the reading public cease to ignore such standard works as 
“Siam and Laos” (Presbyterian Board of Publication) or 
“Siam the Heart of Farther India” (Randolph & Co.), and 
other writings by life-long residents, while they catch tp thé 
hasty impressions of transient tourists, will false and erroreous 
notions give place to a right understanding of the facts regard 
ing Siam. and othe? foreign lands, PBI tego Se Coe 


If that is all the fault our returned-missionary corres: 
, pondent has to fizd with “Sara Lee’s ” sketch of Bang- 
kok, her description would seem to be more accurate than 


the average letter from “a transient yisitor” in any 


strange city of another part of the world, He evidently 
thinks that the river which he calls Maanam, which she 
calls “ Meinam,” and which the editor of “Siam. and 
Laos” calls “ Menam,” is not so “clear” a stream a3 
she counts it. Well, “clear” is a relative term as applied 
to water, as the water commissioners in any American 
city would tell us. “Sara Lee” calls the river “ clear” 
for a city street in contrast with “ the deposit of liquid 
mud” which was a former characteristic of the region 
about it. In “Siam and Laos” it is spoken of as “ the 
beautiful Menam River.” Again, the returned mission- 
ary evidently doesn’t think that the houses to which 
“Sara Lee” refers are “ tastefully decorated.” But she 
has a woman’s standard of tastefulness, and he has a 
man’s. “Tastes differ,” you know. He seems to think 
that there can be no “infinite variety” of “ fruits and vege- 
tables” where “ potatoes” and ‘ apples” are lacking. 
But the word “infinite” in such’/a connection is never 
supposed to be all-inclusive. Shakespeare did not count 
itso, when he wrote of “infinite tongue,” of custom’s 
“infinite variety,” of “infinite danger,” and of “an infinite 
and endless liar.” In “Siam and Laos” we. are told 
that “almost every day of the year furnishes a new 
variety ” of fruits of great excellence of flavor, in addi- 
tion to the great variety of vegetables... There is evi- 
dently a difference of opinion about the climate and the 
weather of Bangkok between the returned missionary 
and the lady tourist. But that is a point at.which 
persons will differ, even when they have both lived-ia 
the same region for many years, On the cholera question, 























both the Jady tourist and the returned missionary seem 
to disagree with each other, and with that “standard 

.” “Siam and Laos.” She supposed that they had 
hi a epidemic of cholera in a long series of years. 
He fnsists that “there is never a year in Bangkok when 
cholera is not epidemic.” In “Siam and Laos” we are 
told by @ medical writer, that, after being free from the 
cholera for thirty years, Bangkok had an epidemic visi- 
tation of it in 1849. It would seem clear that there are 
portions of Bangkok which the lady tourist did not refer 
to or describe, and that, therefore, she was in error as to 
the proportion of the city which can be deemed a float- 
ing capital, Other points in the returned missionary’s 
letter must speak for themselves. As a whole, however, 
the general correctness of the lady. tourist’s sketch of 
Bangkok stands out more clearly in the light of his 
criticisms; even though he has not one word to say in 
commendation of it. 








IN THE HEART OF THE WOODS. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


Such beautiful things in the heart of the woods! 
Flowers and ferns, and the soft green moss ; 
Such love of the birds, in the solitudes, 
Where the swift wings glance, and the tree-tops toss; 
Spaces of silence, swept with song, 
Which nobody hears but the God above ; 
Spaces where myriad creatures throng, 
Sunning themselves in his guarding love. 


Such safety and peace in the heart of the woods, 
Far from the city’s dust and din, 
Where passion nor hate of man intrudes, 
Nor fashion nor folly has entered in. 
Deeper than hunter’s trail hath gone 
Glimmers the tarn where the wild deer drink ; 
And fearless and free comes the gentle fawn, 
To peep at herself o’er the grassy brink. 


Such pledge of love in the heart of the woods! 
For the Maker of all things keeps the least, 
And over the tiny floweret broods, 
With care that for ages has never ceased, 
If he care for this, will he not for thee,— 
Thee, wherever thou art to-day ? 
Child of an infinite Father, see ;— 
And safe in such gentlest keeping stay. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





THE ATONEMENT IN THE NATURE OF 
THINGS AND IN THE NATURE OF MIND. 


BY PROFESSOR L. T. TOWNSEND, D.D, So 


Says Mr. Darwin: “It is hardly an exaggeration to 
say that nature tells us in the most emphatic manner 
that she abhors perpetual self-fertilization.” His mean- 
ing is that one thing must be given for the benefit 
of another. This is nature’s order and nature’s law. 
No one reed be told that the ordinary growth of vegeta- 
tion is secured through the sacrifice of the soil, and that 
all animal life is preserved and nourished by the sacrifice 
of vegetable life. The table at which our bodies are 
nourished is covered with sacrifices. 

Orextend the view fora moment. The physical source 
of energy in our solar system is the sun. It was a sun- 
beam which has made every piece of coal that we burn 
to warm and light our houses. It is a sunbeam that 
builds every blade of grass that carpets our lawns and 
fields. It is a sunbeam upon which, as an immediate 
cause, everything that now moves depends; but in each 
instance the coal is formed, the grass grows, the animal 
breathes, at the sacrifice of the sun; and let the sun but 
continue to give off its heat and its energy, and let it 
continue to give life by this sort of vicarious sacrifice, 
and it will at length hang, if we may so speak, with 
pierced hands and feet—dead on the cross, There is, 
therefore, no extravagance in the announcement that 
every form of animal life, and every form of vegetable 
life, and every particle of matter of every kind and of 
whatever placement, is stamped with the image of a 
sacrificial cross. Indeed, man is permitted to live upon 
this earth only by reason of this law of sacrifice. The 
earth is made inhabitable because it is formed of geologi- 
cal graveyards, one piled upon another many deep. One 
cannot step one’s foot without meeting, or lift one’s eye 
without seeking, the symbol of a sacrificial cross. May 
We not, therefore, say that this law of sacrifice, stamped 
upon the warp and woof of things, voices forth the thought 
and tendency of the Creator? And would it not seem to 
be an eminently natural procedure for God, if he were to 
Provide an atonement, to have it rest in and upon vicari- 
ous suffering and death? Does not every presumption 
clearly point in that way, and in no other? 


|may be termed materialistic theology, as any one can 


see, harmonizes perfectly with what is found in the Bible. 
But there is still another revelation of this sacrificial 
idea which is worthy of note, and it is found in the con- 
stitution and the operation of the human mind. The 
world’s great religions, for instance, are sacrificial. Such 
were the religious rites of Egypt, the sacrifices of 
Damascus, those of the Carthaginians, those of the 
Peruvians, and those of the ancient Mexicans; and they 
all suggest in a fearful manner the prevalence of a con- 
viction that sacrifice is necessary in order to make a 
pathway to the Infinite. 

At this very point, as the reader is aware, an objection 
has been urged against the Old Testament religion. It 
is said that, in common with the religious creeds of other 
nations of antiquity, the Jewish is a blood religion. 
To this charge, as every historical student must admit, 
the Jewish religion is exposed. But is that an objection 
to it? The scientific question is this: Why were all 
religions of antiquity blood religions? Why is the uni- 
versal mind in its constitution strongly predisposed to 
a blood religion? When one says that all religious sac- 
rifice is the product of ignorance and superstition, he 
gives no satisfactory answer; for there remains the start- 
ling fact, unanswered and unanswerable, that the evidence 
and fact of vicarious suffering are not only stamped on 
the human mind, but are, none the less stamped, as we have 
seen, upon the world about us. Ifstamped upon the world 
without, then they ought also to be stamped upon the 
world within us; for both the world without and the world 
within are from the same creative hand. 

The plea is sometimes put forth that this bloody work 
in the name of religion is evidence of the brute nature of 
man. But there is no good foundation for such a plea; 
indeed, there is not a shadow of evidence that the rites 
of sacrifice were originally instituted with cruel intent, 
but rather from a profound religious conviction that with- 
out the shedding of blood there can be no remission of 
sin. Molochs and Juggernauts were not the products of 
cruelty of heart, but of an irresistible instinct.' The 
appalling sacrifices, the flow of human blood, and the 
altars, of paganism, sprang from an involuntary and con- 
stitutional tendency of the human race towards Calvary. 
Sacrifices have been universal because they harmonize 
with the deep undertone of the human soul, To be sure 
these sacrificial rites never have satisfied the pagan 
world, but they have relieved it from despair. 

Should those who are confronted with these predis- 
positions whichever way they turn, and who find an 
image of a cross, blood stained, embodied in the struc- 
ture of every human mind, any longer be troubled with 
the scientific difficulties hanging about the Bible doctrine 
of the blood and cross of Christ? Oh, inquire! we hope 
you will find, as unnumbered multitudes already have 
found, that Christ responds to all these predispositions 
of the soul, and fully satisfies every human instinct and 
desire. In the nature of things, and in the constitution 
of mind, what could be more apt and fortunate than this, 
that ‘God gave his only begotten Son,” and that “the 
blood of his Son Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all sin”? 

Boston University. 





YOM KIPPUR EVE IN RUSSIA. 


BY 8S. S. SEIDELSKY,. 


The eve of Atonement, generally called Yom Kippur 
eve, is strictly observed by all the Jews—orthodox as 
well as reformed—throughout the world. Both the con- 
servatives and the liberals—those who still cherish the 
hope of regaining their lost kingdom, and those who 
have given up such hepes, but are striving to lay the 
foundation of their happiness in other countries; in 
short, young and old, sinners and saints, the educated 
and the ignorant—all gather upon this solemn occasion 
to offer prayer, and to atone for their sins. 

The celebration of the eve of Atonement, although 
widely differing from that of the bygone days, when every 
pious Hebrew almost dreaded the thought of appearing 
before the almighty Creator of the universe to account 
for his deeds, has, nevertheless, retained that solemnity, 
impressiveness, and inspiration which no philosophical 
or other argument will ever eradicate. It has been well 
said by a prominent rabbi in Russia, that, whatsoever 
civilization may conquer and efface, it will always be 
powerless to efface that devotion and belief which is 
stimulated by centuries of sufferings and persecutions. 

The most interesting and impressive scene that I ever 





11It ought, however, to be borne in mind, that the pagan Molochs 
and Juggernauts were the horrible perversions, rather than the 
legitimate products, of a God-given instinct. The truth which was 
back of them was concealed in the falsity of their obvious teach- 





‘This teaching of nature as to the atonement, which 


witnessed, and which I shati never forget, took place in 
a small Russo-Jewish town situated upon the bank of 
the Dnieper. of 
It was a bright and cheerful day, one of those days, 
as Gogol has said, when nature itself seems to rejoice 
at the perfect harmony, contentment, and peace, that 
exist between tree and tree, beast and beast, man and 
man; when the rustling of the trees, the musical murmur 
of the rolling river, the merry song of the lark, remind 
you of your childhood and youth, of all their sorrows 
and joys; when every creature, poor and wretched though 
he be, is inclined to entertain bright hopes, and see a 
bright future before him. 

As I passed along the little street that leads to the old 
synagogue, I beheld a number of men, women, and ~ 
children, all clad in spotless white, with prayer-books 
under their arms, and long, massive wax candles of domes- 
tic manufacture in their hands. It was evident that these 
people were on their way to the place of worship, where 
they were prepared to spend the night in prayer and devo- 
tion. The custom of illuminating the synagogue upon 
such occasions with numerous wax candles presented by 
the worshipérs obtains throughout Russia and Poland, 
These candles are put up in honor and memory of the 
dead, who, according to the popular belief, dwell among 
the living during “ Yom Kippur” eve. 

The day drew to its close. Evening darkened. Nota 
soul could be seeh or heard in the streets. All were 
gathered at the place of worship. I availed myself of 
the opportunity, and entered the synagogue. The spec- 
tacle of the numerous worshipers of all ages and sta- 
tions engaged in earnest and most fervent prayers, the 
bitter and heartrending tears shed by many, especially 
the women, who seemed peifectly powerless to restrain 
their grief; the grave, almost stern faces of the grey- 
headed, patriarchal-looking Hebrews, who have witnessed 
many asad scene, who have seen many a sad day in their 
lives; the sight of the little ones being initiated by their 
elders into the great mission of Israel, and being taught 
their duties to God and man,—all this, as I have said 
before, made a very deep impression upon my mind. 

The aged, venerable-looking rabbi who stood facing 
the altar was bitterly lamenting over the tortures of 
Rabbi Akiba, who, according to the assertion of the 
Talmud, had heroically sacrificed his life for the sake of 
preserving his faith. Three old men, with their ¢alises 
[tallithéth| over their heads, attracted my special atten- 
tion, They were reading aloud from their prayer-books 
the lines ‘Al chet shechotonu [shechatani], (Forgive us, O 
God, for such and such a sin, etc.), accompanying each 
line with groans and tears. I had scarcely directed my 
observation from this scene, when another one presented 
itself to my sight. Within a short distance from the 
main entrance of the synagogue I beheld a middle-aged, 
pious-looking Hebrew prostrated upon the floor, while 
another Hebrew, armed with a leather strap, adminis- 
tered to him thirty-nine malkes [malgath], or lashes; this 
was the punishment which he received voluntarily for 
the sins he had committed during the year. This custom, 
however, is gradually losiag ground, and the day is not 
far off when it will become a thing of the past. 

But here all became quiet. Even the women in the 
other apartment, who seemed the least able to suppress 
their tears, gave devoted attzation. In a solemn, sad, 
and impressive voice, calculated to engage the interest 
of those present, the chazan (singer), accompanied by 
two youngsters, uttered fol nidre. This was repeated 
thrice amid profound silence. Whatever hol nidre may 
signify for the more civilized Jews of this country or those 
of the Western European continent, [ am scarcely able 
to define. For the Russian or Polish Jew, however, fol 
nidre meansa great deal, It means that all the oaths and 
pledges taken during the year with improper motives may 
be canceled, forgiven, and forever erased from the record 
of the almighty Creator. Kol nidre being over, the rabbi is 
honored with the privilege of taking out the Holy Scrip- 
ture, which, after reading a few appropriate lines from it, 
he puts back into its place; I say honored with the privi- 
lege, because many synagogues sell this privilege at auce 
tion, and only he secures this honor who bids the highest 
price for it. As a general thing, however. the rabbi, or 
any other prominent member of the synagogue, is accorded 
this honor by the congregation. 

Solemn hymns, impressive prayers, and psalms, keep 
the worshipers in the synagogue till a very late hour in 
the night. Many stay in the synagogue all night and the 
whole following day without partaking ofacrumb of bread 
or a mouthful of water. 

The most interesting and impressive prayer, which, it 
is said, can touch a lion’s heart and move a rock, is called 
from its beginning Insane tokef [ U-nethanne togef]. The 





ings.—THE EpITOB- 


position of the human being in this world, as well am . 
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nown fate—such as life or death, wealth or 
;.... happiness or misery—that ‘awaits us, is very 


touchingly presented in this prayer. Many a tear has 
‘been shed while reading these words, and many 4 man 
nd woman has been quickened to a fuller realization of 
man’s dependence upon the mercy of God. 

% Philadelphia. 





AN EVENING HYMN. 
BY M, WOOLSEY STRYKER. 


We close Thy blessed word, 
a Where power and promise meet; 
Ae What faith with rapture heard 
wet e. May blameless lives complete. 


Here hath heart-sickness learned 
tee Who makes the sad to sing, 
TT ae And strife-tossed reason turned 
; Tolove unquestioning, 


tayyer Receive our twilight hymn; 
kes Take, Lord, our evening prayer; 
Our souls, while day grows dim, 
Surrender to thy care. 


Home to their fold, thy breast, 
Thy sheep return once more; 
i Zhou, who dost guide to rest, 

ae Thyself shalt guard the door. 
“Chicago, Til. 
bee: 
“THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE TIMES. 
#8 BY THE REV, GEORGE M, HAMMELL. 





i The times are out of joint,” said Hamlet; and so say 
‘qe yét, as we confront evil conditions of life in the present. 
“Good times are coming!” sing happy rhymers; and 
‘we quickly join their chorus in hope that better days 
Swill dawn. 

But, whatever we say in our despair or sing in our 
‘hope, our duty lies clear before our eyes and close to our 
Ahands: To so truly read the signs of the times as to 
emove the sins of them, and to set right the disjointed 
‘age in which we live,—a duty which, being fully defined, 
may be fully done by the grace of him who is the King 
of man and the rightful Sovereign of all souls. 

*! How stubbornly we have disobeyed him, though call- 
ing him “ Lord” in eloquent sermon and inspiring song, 
4s.only too painfully apparent in the prevalent disorders 
‘of society, for whose disturbing and blighting presence 
‘no theory adequately accounts, and which philanthropy 
#annot yet suppress. 
«» Meanwhile, heroically persistent and hopefully patient 
Christian men and women labor to reconstruct the faulty 
social system—faulty in Philadelphia as in Foo Chow— 
according to their Master’s ideal; having the double 
‘absurance that their “work is not in vain in the Lord,” 
and that, “viewed from a scientific standpoint, the teach- 
‘ings of Christ contain just what is needed for the solu- 
‘tion of social problems.” 

The fact is, the New Testament is a true text-book of 
sociology as of theology; and the church (apostolic in 
‘consecration, holy in impulse and action, one in purpose 
wand catholic in help in times of need) holds the keys of 
the kingdom of social peace and prosperity, her office 
Deing to open treasuries of vital trath, and admit men to 
sAknowledge of conditions essential to good character and 
beneficent communion. 

It is not, of course, necessary that the ministers of the 
New Testament shall know all systems of political econ- 
omy; but it is vitally important that they shall clearly 
tate and adequately defend Christ’s doctrine of what is 
due from Dives to Lazarus, exhibiting such accurate 
knowledge of basal principle and corroborating fact that 
their disciples shall suffer no loss of confidence in their 
‘insight or moral authority. 

Especially in the last quarter of this nineteenth Chris- 
tian century there ought to be the fullest and most posi- 
tive exposition of Christian doctrine as it relates to 
individual rights and duties, not only in conferences and 
conventions, and by the pulpit, but in the Sunday-school. 
* Pupils ought to be taught as early and as thoroughly 
as possible that they can neither have good health nor 
genuine joy in safe homes unless they perform all duties 
to all others without selfishly asserting their own rights. 
So they will learn that the Golden Rule is meant for the 
actual ruling of life in this world, and for its reforma- 
tion; and so, too, three great questions will be rightly 
@nswered: 1. What are the duties of capital and the 
fights of labor? (which may also be put, What are the 
rights of capital and the duties of labor?) 2. How shall 
the liquor traffic be suppressed.’ 8. How shall the Lord’s 
Day be duly observed? These three are radically one; 
but, perhaps, the greatest of them is, What are the duties 
of capital? because if capital does not produce intoxi- 





eants by aid of co-operating labor depending upon it for 
pay, the liquor traffic must ‘necessatily cease; and if 
capital does not require Sunday work, labor will have its 
Sunday rest undisturbed. If this be true,—it is, at least, 
true in part, without being a half-truth,—it is the mani- 
fest duty of the Sunday-school to appeal constantly to 
the sense of honor and justice latent in human nature 
before it becomes bleared by selfishness and perplexed 
by false social standards, 

Direct appeal of word will not often be necessary: 
facts will speak within the soul as with thunder-tongue,— 
facts reported in the daily papers, described by consuls 
in state documents,—or so shameful that they are not 
published: Such facts a8 these: A widow works in a 
dressmaker’s'shop at three dollarsa week, of which small 
wage her employer withholds a part week by week for 
purposes of speculation, or pays nothing for months, 
investing all of her employee’s wages, giving neither 
interest on the forced loan nor a share in the profits. 

Fifty men are summarily discharged from the employ 
of a certain house. They receive no warning, and have 
no means of redress. They only know that their services 
are no longer needed, and that they must get work else-. 
where,—if: they can,—-in the meantime consuming their 
earnings or incurring debt. 

Wages of sewing-girls in Berlin being insufficient to 
secure a livelihood, many of them have lapsed from vir- 
tue,—“sewing-girl,” as a United States consul states, 
being almost a synonym of fallen womanhood. 

The price of piece-work in great factories has, in some 
instances, been repeatedly redu¢ed ‘until brought within 
the limits of the wages which the’ firm” decides to pay 
per week, Under the influences of these recitals, indig- 
nation must first express itself in ‘sympathy, and then 
crystallize in intention to be just. 

Taught the great doctrines of human solidarity and 
responsibility to God, the Sunday-school pupil ought to 
be in the way to a life which shall be right in church or 
on ’Change, in shop or in closet. If he becomes an 
employer he ought to give as much wage as possible for 
work done; and if he becomes an employee, a mere 
“hand” of another, he ought to do as much work as pos- 
sible for his wage. 

And so, if we cannot hope that the times shall be set 
right in a day, or even a decade, we may expect that 
there will be an increasing number of fine examples of 
Christliness in all the circles of society, and when the 
good times have come, it will be found that not least 
among the causes that have combined to make them 
possible was the true teaching of ‘the Sunday-school, 

Morrow, Ohio. 





WHAT CAN THE CHILDREN DO THIS 
SUMMER? 


BY MRS. A. F. RAFFENSPERGER. 


The school children of the United States, an army several 
millions strong, are now enjoying their summer vacation. 
In the hot, dusty cities, in the pleasant towns, in the cool 
shaded villages, and in the blessed green country, they 
are rejoicing in the emancipation from stifling school- 
rooms and irksome school duties. They have hidden 
their books away out of sight, with a determination not 
to glance inside of them again until next fall. Mean- 
while, they are planning all sorts of possible and impos- 
sible pleasures. There will be camping-parties and 
picnic-parties and fishing-parties. There will be ex- 
cursions by river and lake, in the valleys and up the 
mountain sides. There will be no end of croquet and 
lawn-tennis—not to speak of foot-ball and cricket and 
base-ball, In anticipation, the summer seems all too 
short for the delights that are to be crowded into it. — 

For a few weeks all will go well. But after a time 
even the pleasures will become tiresome, and the in- 
dulgent mother, who fondly hoped she had provided 
never-failing sources of amusement, will be dismayed, 
some hot, or rainy; or, perhaps, pleasant morning, to 
hear the question, in a querulous voice: ‘Mamma, what 
can I do to-day?” 

It will be in vain to remind the questioner of all the 
resources at his or her command. The fact is, even 
pleasure itself has become a weariness. There has been 
a surfeit of sweets, and the appetite is cloyed with what 
it has fed upon. 

A wise mother will try to plan her children’s vacation 
in such a way that they will have some definite object in 
view beyond the mere personal enjoyment of the day or 
hour. The pursuit, whatever it may be, should come as 
far as possible within the line of their pleasures, and, in 
fact, make a part of them. When the boys start off in 
the morning on a tramp, if they can be interested in hunt- 
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ing for geological specimens that may form the nucle 
of a cabinet, it will add amazingly to-the interest Of the 
excursion. They will come home with their ‘pocket, 
filled with rocks, and will eagerly display their quartz 
and their pyrites, their fossil casts and their petrifactions, 
The parent can teach many valuable lessons while look. 
ing over the treasure-trove. Probably the atnatey, 
geologist, with glowing face and sparkling eyes, will 
eagerly exhibit the pyrites, and ask, “Is it gold?” 
furnishing an illustration for the truth’ the parent wili 
seek to impress, that “all*is not gold that glitters,” 
Meanwhile the rudiments of geology are being taugh 
the children’s eyes are opened to seek out the wonderfy| 
treasures of Nature, and possibly a bias is given to some 
minds that will hereafter make their possessors recog. 
nized as authorities in the field of geological research, 

So the children may be interested in the study of. in. 
sects. Give them a butterfly-net with a long handle, 4 
small bottle of chloroform, a collector’s-b6x (whieh May 
be a common pasteboard box), and some slender pins, 
Teach them how to chloroform the beautiful butterfly or 
dragon-fly they may catch,—and here kindness and coi. 
sideration can be taught,—and encourage them to seg 
how many varieties of insects they-can capture, They 
will peer eagerly into flowers and shaded nooks, and they 
will learn marvelous things regarding the ways of the 
tiny creatures they have hitherto passed by unnoticed, 
The eminent naturalist of the future may be taking his 
first lessons this summer. a3. 

In order to make this pursuit yield the most possible 
pleasure, the children should have suitable cases for the 
preservation of the’ captured: insects; and the mother 
may need to learn afew lessons herself in regard to the 
best and safest methods of keeping them from the 
“ collectors’ moth,’—that bane of amateurs. i 

The girls are fond of flowers. But if they are encour. 
aged to press them, and make herbariums, they will find 
their interest in the frail beauties greatly increased. A 
little simple instruction in botany can go along with the 
collecting, and will not be forgotten. | 

Some of them might become interested. in ferns, for 
instance. Send them to see how many varieties they 
can find. Of course, their keen eyes will discover the 
“maiden-hair fern,” most beautiful of our American 
varieties, Let them hunt for the “moon fern,” the 
shyest ofall our ferns, and they may consider themselves 
fortunate if they find half a dozen specimens. When 
they bring home their arms full of different; kinds, let 
them select a leaf that has the under side dotted from 
end to end with tiny brown specks. .Put.a bit-.6f it, 
covered with these specks, under a magnifying. glass, 
and let them examine it. Such exclamations of de- 
lighted surprise ! OH T .2e Oi. 

“Fruit!” “They look like raspberries !.¥- =“ Who 
ever heard of fern fruit!” “How wonderfull” >: | «: 

Yes, wonderful indeed. And see to it that:thelessons 
learned from flowers and ferns, from rocks and stones, 
from bees and butterflies; lead the yourig student of 
nature nearer to nature’s God. art 

“Too much. trouble for this hot weather,” does the 
parent say? Try it, and you will find that the children 
will not be the only parties benefited by this. or similar 
methods of spending the vacation, and -possibly the 
knowledge gained wiil be quite as valuable as any that 
school-books alone can teach. 

Cumberland, Md. 





A DOLLAR’S WORTH OF GOSPEL. 
BY ELIZABETH P. ALLAN. 


An hundred years ago there lived on the banks of 
James River, Virginia, (just where it becomes the James 
by the union of two smaller streams, the Cow-pasture 
and Jackson rivers,) a poor German laborer, whose name 
history has not preserved. 

The country was but thinly settled; there were no 
towus anywhere within reach, and absolutely no- reli- 
gious advantages, or opportunities of public worship, But 
one summer an opportunity occurred of sectring’ a few 
weeks’ preaching from some young theological student, 
and a small sum of money was needed to defray ‘the ne- 
cessary expenses. ieee. 

Our German laborer was persuaded to give-a dollar 
towards this sum, and, though an utterly careléss and 
irreligious man, he attended the meetings. ‘I thought,” 
said he, “that if there was anything in these préachings, 
I might as well get the worth of my dollar!” > ~ 

His conscience was roused by the presentafion-of the 
truth; and although at the close of the meeings he gave 
no sign, the Holy Spirit was striving ‘with“him, And 





not in vain; while at his work one day; several: montis 
after hearing these sermons, a deep Cdnvictidn of hid 
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infal and lost condition overwhelmed him; and for 
nearly 2 year he was so crazed with distress of mind that 
he could scarcely work, 

He was thought by many of his neighbors to have 
become a lunatic, but others advised him to read his 
Bible; and in following this advice he suddenly—as sud- 
denly as conviction had overtaken him—perceived fhat 
salvation was free to lost sinners. From this time he 
Jed a Christian life, cheered by a trembling hope, yet 
greatly troubled and often cast down because of his dim 
understanding of spiritual things. 

For nine years—oh, to think of it !—for nine years he 
never had a chance to hear a sermon or speak with an 
educated Christian. But God had not forgotten him. 
In the spring of 1790, the Rev. Mr. Graham of Lex- 
ington, Virginia, was making a preaching-tour through 
that part of the country, and in the good providence of 
God our German was temporarily engaged at work near 
the place of meeting. 

Even then he seemed not to have heard of this blessed 
opportunity till he was invited to the meeting by two 
young companions of Mr. Graham’s,—John Lyle and 
Archibald Alexander. They had chanced—and- such 
chances are of God’s direct ordering—to see him borrow 
a German Bible, and go off in the bushes at daylight to 
read it. This led to a special interest in him; he was 
brought to hear Mr. Graham’s plain, practical, powerful 
exposition of the plan of salvation, and the result was a 
bright Christian life—shining more and more unti! it 
reached the eternal day ! 

What a return for his dollar’s outlay. And we have 
just such chances of investment for other souls that are 
in darkness, when we contribute our dollars to domestic 
and foreign missions. 

McDonogh, Md. 





WHAT TO TEACH. 
BY T. M. HURST. 


There are many teachers in our Sunday-schools who 
are faithful in their way, and consecrated in their work, 
but who are not teaching the right thing at the right 
time, in the right place, and in the right way. Their 
teachings are good of the kind, and their methods of 
teaching may be well enough; but, like a great many 
-other good things, they are not good in a Sunday-school 
class. One may so analyze the lesson as to accurately 
teach a great many truths about it, and yet not teach the 
vital truth that is in it. 

The teacher should, of course, know the truths about 
the lesson, that he may use them as collateral helps {in 
teaching the truth that is in the lesson, and he should 
also know when he has learned all these truths. One 
trouble with some teachers is their persistent disposition 
to discover and teach something that is not in the lesson. 
Leaving the truths that are in the lesson, they go in search 
of something that is not to be found, and thus fall to 
speculating. What profit can come toa class from specu- 
lating about facts that are not on record? None in the 
wide world. He who spends the lesson-hour with his 
class guessing, is not a teacher; and the scholar who 
listens while the class guesses at the name of the man 
who owned the colt our Saviour rode into Jerusalem will 
not be benefited, although there may be twenty good 
guessers in the class, all busy forawholehour. A knowl- 
edge of Christ and his wondrous, boundless love for 
sinners, is what the scholar needs, not a knowledge of 
the colt, or the man whose property he was. Those who 
lead classes this way are not teachers; they are simply 
guessers, whose best service to the school might be done 
in a letter addressed to the chairman of the Committee 
on Permanent Resignations. 

There is a class of teachers little better than this class 
of guessers,—teachers who teach in accurate detail all 
the facts connected with the lesson, and omit the great, 
practical, central truth. These do not stop to guess about 

the colt or its owner, but they too minutely describe the 
walls and the gates of the city, and dwell disproportion- 
ately on the manners and customs of the people, and so 
they fail to teach Christ and his love. The houses and 
the streets of the city are put before the class in beautiful 
panorama; and in an impressive and knowing way the 
class is informed that “no flash of theelectric light illumed 
the holy city through the night,” and that “the jingling 
bells of the street-car” did not disturb the public quietude. 

The picture of the Last Supper may be accurately and 
perhaps graphically painted, so far as time, place, and 
position are concerned; but the wonderful lessons of 
humility and love that Christ taught his disciples there 
may just as truly be overlooked and lost. Thisis teach- 
ing; but if it is good, it is certainly not the best. 


vital truth in the lesson before him, and then do his best 
to teach that truth, although he may find it necessary to 
abbreviate details. 
Nashviile, Tenn. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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THE STORY OF A HELIOTROPE. 
BY J. L. H. 


How would any little giri who reads this like to be 
the only little girl ina whole town? To be sure Timber- 
line wasn’t a very large town; there were but three or 
four hundred people in it; but Maida Haven was the 
only little girl in the place. 

Timberline was the name of a mining town, or camp, 
away up near the top of one of the most dreary and 
desolate of the Rocky Mountains. It was on the slope 
of the mountain just at the point where it was too rocky 
and barren even for trees to grow, and that was why 
they called it Timberline. 

The houses were all of rough logs, and few of them 
had more than one room, with one door and one window. 
Mr. Haven, Maida’s father, had built a rough little log- 
cabin about like the others, and had sent back to Ohio 
for his wife and little girl to come and live in it with 
him, Few of the miners and prospectors living in the 
new mining town of Timberline had sent for their fami- 
lies. They said that Timberline “ wa’n’t no fit place fer 
wimmen an’ childern;” but Mrs. Haven insisted on 
being with her husband, and, as she was not very strong, 
the doctor said the bracing air of the mountains would 
do her good. 

So one June day when the rumbling old stage slowly 
made its way up to Timberline, Mrs. Haven and Maida, 
then ten years old, were among the passengers. 

Mr. Haven had not seen them for more than a year, 
and you may be sure they were warmly welcomed; and 
the novelty of their surroundings, and their joy at meet- 
ing Mr. Haven, made them think that Timberline was 
quite a pleasant little town, dreary as its every aspect was. 

“What have you wrapped up so carefully in that 
paper?” asked Mr. Haven of Maida, soon after they 
arrived at the little cabin. 

“That,” said Mrs. Haven in reply, “is a little slip of 
heliotrope that the child just would bring with her all 
the way from home; she had a large, beautiful plant of 
it all in full bloom, and it was the only thing she cried 
about leaving. She teased so to bring a little slip of it, 
that I put one in a little pot for her, and she has watched 
it all the way as if it were a baby. I told her I didn’t 
think it would live in this climate.” 

“T don’t know why not,” said Mr. Haven. “ We have 
sunshine here almost every day in the year, and the 
window of our cabin is on the sunny side. I’m glad my 
little girl brought it. A bit of something green growing 
in the window will brighten the old cabin up wonder- 
fully, and it reminds me of the old home more than any- 
thing else could.” 

So Maida was very glad she had brought the bit of 
heliotrope with her, and it was wonderful how the little 
slip grew; for the sun came in, warm and bright, 
through the little window, almost every day, and the 
plant grew steadily. 

It was never very warm away up there on the moun- 
tain tops, but on the warmest days Maida set the little 
pot out on a flat rock before the door, where it grew and 
swayed gently in the soft mountain air. But it had to 
be taken in every night, for a heavy frost in midsummer 
was not an uncommon thing up there at Timberline. 

Mrs. Haven hung a pair of snowy white curtains at 
the little window, and put the thrifty little plant between 
them, its dark, pretty leaves showing effectively against 
the white background. 

It was the only plant there was in the town. The few 
women there were in the little dreary camp, would go 
out of their way, as they went to and from “the store,” 
to see the plant. It had “such a homey look,” one of 
them said; and the miners going by the cabin noticed 
the flower, and some of them said to Maida: 

“ Where'd you git yer posey, little gal?” 

One of them offered her ten dollars for it; but she said 
“no” very soberly, for Mr. Haven was a poor man, and 
ten dollars was a little fortune in Maida’s eyes. The 
first bunch of delicate feathery blossoms that came on 
the plant was cut off very carefully and tenderly by 
Maida, and carried to a neighboring cabin to lay in the 
tiny waxen hand of a little boy baby who had lived 
but a week. 





Every Sunday-school teacher should seek to know the 





the mountains in a missionary spirit came to Timberline 
and began preaching in a deserted cabin. His pulpit 
stand was an inverted dry-goods box with a colored table- 
cloth over it; and every Sunday, Maida’s heliotrope, with 
its bunches of feathery flowers, added its charm and 
gracefulness to the little pulpit. 

When October came, the plant, now tall and thrifty, 
was one mass of exquisitely beautiful and fragrant 
flowers, 

One day the owner of the only valuable mine at 
Timberline came to the little camp. He brought with 
him his young wife, a handsome lady, who had begged 
to come to a real mining camp; and her husband had 
laughingly consented to bring her, warning her befores 
hand that she would have to “rough it” for the few 
days they were to stay in the place. 

The day after their arrival she was taken dangerously 
ill. They sent twenty miles for a doctor, and did all 
they could for the suffering woman, but for several days 
her life was despaired of, and, when she was at last pro- 
nounced out of danger, the doctors said it would be 
several weeks before she could be moved. 

““She’ll have a pretty dreary time of it down there in 
that little old hotel,” said a woman to Mrs. Haven. 

“It is indeed a poor place for any one to be sick in,” 
said Mrs, Haven, “ but I don’t see how it could be fixed 
up much now. Her husband has sent to Denver tor 
everything he could think of, but itll be some time 
before they get here. I’ve been down and fixed things 
up the best I could.” 

It was an unusually warm day for October, and Maida’s 
heliotrope was out on the flat bowlder in the bright sun- 
shine; she went slowly out to it, and said softly and 
earnestly : 

“Yes, you’ll have to go. I don’t know how I’m ever 
to give you up, but she’s dreadful sick, and she needs 
you mor’n I do; so you must go.” 

There were tears in her eyes as she said it, and the 
tears were still there, and her eyes shining, when, ten 
minutes later, the door of the sick lady’s room opened 
softly, and Maida came in with the beautiful plant in 
her hands. 

“ Here,” she said quietly, “I bring you this, They 
said there wasn’t nothing pretty here; and this is pretty, 
ain’t it? So I brung it to you.” 

“O John!” said the lady, “my favorite flower! Isn’t 
it lovely? Where could the child have found it? And 
where did the dear little soul herself come from? I 
didn’t suppose there were any children away up here. 
How beautiful the flower is! You are a dear, good, 
kind little girl to think of me.” 

“What is your name, little girl?” asked Mr. Lee. 

“Maida Haven.” 

“Oh! you’re William Haven’s little girl? 
at the mine, and is one of our best men. I think you 
are your father’s daughter. Well, you are a very, very 
kind and good little girl, and we shall not soon forget 
you.” 

“You can’t think how your flower brightens the room 
up,” said the lady. “I do believe it has done me good 
already. You are a real little Samaritan going about 
doing good, and you must come and see me again.” 

“A little Samaritan,” Maida kept repeating to herself 
going home. She knew all about the good Samaritan 
of old, but could not understand how she had been in 
the least like him. 

Hers was the good deed done without thought or hope 
of reward, the little kindness that does not, in our worldly 
way of thinking, count for much; but God sees it, and 
records it in the book of his remembrance. 

The heliotrope came back to Maida again in a few 
weeks, when Mrs. Lee was well enough to go away. 
Its next wealth of blossoms was held in the hand of 
the first bride ever married in Timberline. 

“I declare,” said Mrs. Haven one day, “your helio- 
trope is a real missionary flower. I don’t believe we 
can know just how much good it has done, or how much 

better it has made us and others in this dreary little 
place. It often cheers me up to see its feathery blossoms 
nodding out there in the sunshine.” 

Slips of the plant were given freely to all who asked 
for them, and soon there were plants in all the cabin 
windows where there were women. Even one or two of 
the men living alone took slips, and cared for them, 
“It kind o’ reminds a fellow of home,” they said; and 
when men are far away from home and all its restraints, 
the things that bring home to their remembrance must 
be good and helpful and comforting to them, so that I 
rather think myself that Maida’s flower was “a real little 
missionary.” 
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. When the next blossoms came, a minister going over 
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“LESSON VIL, SUNDAY, AUGUST 12, 1888, 
et, Tirtn: THE DAY OF A TONEMENT. 
ae LESSON TEXT. 
(Lev. 16: 1-16. Memory verse, 16.) 


"COMMON VERSION. 
4 And the Lorp spake unto 
‘Moses after the death of the two 
jong of Aa’ron, when they offered 
before the Lorn, and died ; 
2%. And the Lorp said unto 
Mo‘ses, Speak unto Aa’ron thy 
‘prother, that he come not at all 
Wihes into the holy place within 
‘the vail before the mercy seat, 
Jwhich és upon the ark; that he 
Ate not : for I will appear in the 
d upon the mercy seat. 
‘e8.Thus shall Aa’‘ron come into 
ahe holy place; with a young 
Bullock for a sin offering, and a 
‘tam for a burnt offering. 
4 He shall put on the holy linen 
‘eat, and he shal! have the linen 
‘breeches upon his flesh, and shall 
be girded with a linen girdle, and 
with the linen mitre shall he be 
attired ; these are holy garments ; 
therefore shall he wash his fiesh 
4n water, and so put them on, 

5 And he shall take of the con- 
‘gtegation of the children of Is’ra- 
‘el two kids of the goats for a sin 
offering, and one ram for a burnt 
offering. 

6 And Aa’ron shall offer his 
bullock of the sin offering, which 
‘¥ for himself, and make an atone- 
ment for himself, and for his 


house. 

7 And he shall take the two 
goats, and present them before 
the Lorp at the door of the taber- 
Macle of the congregation. 

, 8% And Aa’ron shall cast lots up- 
on the two goats; one lot for the 
‘Lorn, oe the other lot for the 


“9 coe ‘Aeron shall bring the 
goat upon which the Lorp’s lot 
UJ, and offer him for a sin offer- 


40 But the goat, on which the 
Jot fell to be the scapegoat, shall 
‘he presented alive before the 
Lon», to make an atonement with 
Bilin, and to let him go for ascape- 
red ‘into the wilderness, 

£11. And Aa’ron shall bring the 
bullock of the sin offering, which 
és for himself, and shall make an 
atonement for himself, and for his 
jhouse,; and shall kill the bullock 
of the sin offering which is for 
himself: 

_ 12 And he shall take a censer 
Pall of burning coals of fire from 
Off the altar before the Lorp, and 
his hands full of sweet incense 
eaten small, and bring # within 
the vail: 

18 And he shall put the Incense 
Upon the fire before the Lorp, that 
the cloud of the incense may 
cover the mercy seat that is upon 
the testimony, that he die not ; 

14 And he sha!l] take of the 
hlood of the bullock, and sprinkle 
# with his finger upon the mercy 
seat eastward; and before the 
mercy seat shall he sprinkle of the 
blood with his finger seven times. 
+45 J Then shall he kill the goat 
Of the sin offering, that és for the 

le, and bring his blood within 
vail, and do with that blood 
ashe did with the blood of the 
bullock, and sprinkle it upon the 
mercy seat, and before the mercy 
seat : 

‘16 And he shall make an atone- 
ment forthe holy place, because 
of the uncleanness of the chil- 
dren of Is’ra-el, and because of 
their transgressions in all their 
sins: and so shall he do for the 
tabernacle of the congregation, 
that remaineth among them in 
the midst of their uncleanness. 


2 Or, turban 2 Or, dismissal % Or, 


eateRestions of the American Committee : 
* for “ Or, dismissai” in verse 8, and “ Jehovah” for “ 





REVISED VERSION. 


And the Lorp spake unto 
Moses, after the death of the 
two sons of Aaron, when they 
drew near before the LorD, 
2and died; and the Lorp 

said unto Moses, Speak unto 

Aaron thy brother, that he 

come not at all times into the 

holy place within the veil, be- 
fore the mercy-seat which is 
upon the ark; that he die not: 
for I will appear in the cloud 
3 upon the mercy-seat. Here- 
with shall Aaron come into 
the holy place: with a young 
bullock for a sin offering, and 
4 aram for aburnt offering. He 
shall put on the holy linen 
coat, and he shall have the 
linen breeches upon his flesh, 
and shall be girded with the 
linen girdle, and with the 
linen ' mitreshail he be attired: 
they are the holy garments; 
and he shall bathe his flesh in 
6 water, and put themon. And 
he shall take of the congrega- 
tion of the children of Israel 
two he-goats for a sin offering, 
and one ram for a burnt offer- 
6 ing. And Aaron shall present 
the bullock of the sin offering, 
which is for himself, and make 
atonement for himself, and for 
7 his house. And he shall take 
the two goats, and set them 
before the LorpD at the door of 
8 the tent of meeting. And 
Aaron shall cast lots upon the 
two goats; one lot for the 
Lorp, and the other lot for 
9% Azazel. And Aaron shall 
present the goat upon which 
the lot fell for the Lorp, and 
offer him for a sin offering. 
10 But the goat, on which the lot 
fell for Azazel, shall be set 
alive before the LorD, to make 
atonement *for him, to send 
him away for Azazel into the 
wilderness. And Aaron shall 
present the bullock of the sin 
offering, which is for himself, 
and shall make atonement for 
himself, and for his house, and 
shall kill the bullock of the 
sin offering which is for him- 
2 self: and he shall take a cen- 
ser full of coals of fire from off 
the altar before the Lorp, and 
his hands full of sweet incense 
beaten small, and bring it 
13 within the veil: and he shall 
put the incense upon the fire 
before the Lorp, thatthe cloud 
of the incense may cover the 
mercy-seat that is upon the 
testimony, that he die not: 
14 and he shall take of the blood 
of the bullock, and sprinkle it 
with his finger upon the mercy- 
seat on the east; and before 
the mercy-seat shall he 
sprinkle of the blood with his 
15 finger seven times. Thenshall 
he kill the goat of the sin of- 
fering, that is for the people, 
and bring his blood within the 
veil, and do with his blood as 
he did with the blood of the 
bullock, and sprinkle it upon 
the mercy-seat, and before the 
16 mercy-seat: and he shall make 
atonement for the holy place, 
because of the uncleannessesof 
the children of Israel, and 
because of their transgressions, 
even all theirsins: andsoshall 
he do for the tent of meeting, 
that dwelleth with them in 
the midst of their unclean- 
nesses, 
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Substitute marg, “ Or, 
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Toric oF THE QUARTER: God's Covenant Relations with Israel. 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Only be strong and 
very courageous, to observe to do according to all the law, which 
Moses my servant commanded thee : turn not from it to the right 
hand or to the left, that thou mayest have good success whither- 
soever thou goest,—Josh, 1 : 7. 


Covenant Relations Promoted by Priestly Mediation. 


1. The Priestly Approach, vs. 1-4. 
2. The Priestly Offerings, vs, 5-10. 
3. The Priestly Atonement, vs. 11-16; 


GOLDEN Text: Without shedding of blood is no remission. 
—Heb. 9 ; 22, 


Lesson Toric: 


Lesson OUTLINE? { 


Dairy Home Reaprnes: 
M.—Lév. 16 :1-16.° The day of atonement. 
T.—Lev. 23 : 26-32, The day of atonement. 
W.—Lev. 10: 1-11. Offering strange fire. 
T.—Num. 16 : 1-22. Rebellion against God's order, 
F.—Num. 16 : 23-50. Rebellion punished. 
$.—Rom, 5:1-11. The great atonement. 
$.—Heb, 7 : 11-28, The great High-priest. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, THE PRIESTLY APPROACH, 
I. The Divine Presence : . 
I will appear in the cloud upon the mercy-seat (2). 
bev I will meet with thee... from above the mercy-seat (Exod. 
5) 
The iar of the Lord filled the tabernacle (Exod. 40 


34). 
The Lord of hosts, which sitteth upon the dherabin ad pny “ps 4). 
Thou that sittest upon the cherubim, shine forth (Psa, 80 


il. The Prohibited Approach ; 
That he come not at all times ;... that he die not (2). 
There came forth fire, ... and they died before the lore fay. 10 : 2). 


The earth opened and ‘swallowed up Dathan (Psa. 106: 
oe the second the high priest alone,... not ahaa blood (Heb. 


: 7). 
If even a beast touch the mountain, it shall be stoned (Heb. 12 : 20). 
il. The Permitted Approach : 
Hlerewith shall Aaron come into the holy place (8). 
oo a make atonement upon... it once in the year (Exod. 


He shall... bring it within the veil (Lev. 16.: 12). 
The high priest entereth into the holy Bow year by year (Heb. 9 : 25). 
laving ... boldness to enter into the holy place (Heb. 10 : 19). 
1. “They drew near before the Lord, and died.’ (1) An august 
presence; (2) An impions Sone (3) A terrible doom. 
2. ‘‘I will appear in the cloud upon the mefrcy-seat.’’ (1) Mani- 
festing my glory; (2) Dispensing my bounty ; (3) Vindicating 
m sacred ness. 

8. “ Herewith shall Aaron come into the holy place.” _The requi- 
sites of approach unto God: (1) Atonement (a sin offering) = : Res 
Dedication (a burnt offering) ; :(3) Purification (bathing t 
flesh) ; (4) Serving (arrayed in priestly robes), 


at, THE PRIESTLY OFFERINGS, hae 
1. The Burnt Offering: é : 
He shali take... one ram for a burnt offering (5). 
Noah... offered burnt offerings on the altar (Gen, 8 : 20). 
Offer him there for a burnt offering Gen. 22.32). 
It is a sweet savour, an offering made by fire Exod. 29 : 18). 
To byt Oe is much more than all whole burnt offerings (Mark 
12 : 33). 
ll. The Sin Offering : 
Aaron shall present the bullock of the sin offering (6). 
The flesh of the bullock. .. is a sin offering (Exod. 29 : 14). 
Thor's made @ sin offering with their blood upon.the altar: (2 Chron. 
29 ; 24). 
Thou shalt make his soul an offering for sin (Isa. 53 : 10). 
Ww pete seenianion of these is, there is no more offering for sin (Heb. 
)e 
il. The Scapegoat : 
Send him away for Azazel into the wilderness (10). 


One lot for the Lord, and the other lot for Azazel er. 16 : 8). 
Aaron, ag lay both his hands upon the head of the live goat (Ley. 
1 ) 


The goat shall bear upon him all their iniquities (Lev. .16 ; 22), 
The Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all (Isa. 53 : 6). 


1. ‘‘Aaron shall... make atonement for himself.” Aaron and 
Christ contrasted : (1) In personal needs; (2) In official offer- 
ings ; (3) In resultant benefits. 

‘One lot for the Lord, and the other lot for Azazel.’”’ (1) The 
two goats; (2) The two allotments; (3) The two destinies ; (4) 
Sent 


The two significations. 
3. **To send him away for Azazel into the wilderness,”’ 
away : (1) By the Lord’s decree ; (2) Bearing sin ; (3) To aremote 
region ; (4) Never to return. 
IIl.. THE PRIESTLY saasheniienepeeins 
1, Atonement for the Priesthood: 
Aaron shall...make atonement for himself, and for his 
house (11). 


Offer thy sin offering, ... and make atonement or yeas (Lev. 9:7). 
Is bound,.. . for himself, se? en va sins (Heb. 5 
Who needeth not daily,... . for his own ~ ™ (Heb. 7 : 27). 
Not without blood, which hy otfereth for himself (Heb. 9 : 7). 
ll, Atonement for the People : 

Then shall he kill the goat . . . that is for the people (15). 
Make atonement... for the people (Lav. 9: He 
For the people, .. . to offer for sins (Heb. 5 : 3). 
Like those high priests, to offer... for the sins of the people (Heb. 


7 3:27). 
Not without blood, .. . for the errors of the people (Heb. 9 : 7). 
lil. Atonement for the Tabernacle : 

He shali make atonement for the holy place (16). 


Seven days thou shalt make atonement for the altar (Exod. 29 
He open go out unto the 


2. 


: 87). 
+++. and make atomement for t (Lev. 


Thou shalt cleanse the sanctuary (Ezek. 45: 38. 
All things are cleansed with blood (Heb. 9 : 22) 

1. ‘Atonement for himself, and for his dha. * (1) Human sinful- 
ness ; (2) Divine holiness: (3) Atoning blood. ? 

2. “That the eloud of the ak may cover the mercy-seat.”” (1) 
Symbolism of the mercy-seat ; (2) Symbolism of the incense ; (3) 
Combination of the two. 

3. ‘Bring his blood within the veil.” 
Whither bro 
(2) The veil; 


(1) Whence: brought ? (2) 
ht? (3) By whom? (4) Why?—({1) The blood; 
(8) The in-bringing. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE ATONEMENT. 


Foreordained (1 Pet. 1 : 11, 20; Rev. 13 : 8). E 
Typified (Gen. 4:4 and Heb. 11:4; Gen. 22:2 and Heb. 11:17, 19; 
Exod. 12 : 5, 11, 14, and 1 Cor.5:7; Exod. 24:8 and Heb. 9: 20; 


| Accomplished (John 1 : 29, 36 ; Acts 4; 10, 11; 1'These. 1 : 10; 51h q 





Foretold (Ise. 53 : 4-6, $12; Joln 11 :.50, 61). 


~ 2:5,6' Heb. 2:9; 1 Pet. 2: 24). 

Secures reconciliation (Isa. 45 : 21; Rom, 8 ; 25; 265 6:10; 2.Cor,§. 
18-20 ; Heb. 2 : 17). 

Perfected (Heb. 7 : 27; 9: 24-28; 10:10, 12,14; 1 Pet. 3 : 18), 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS, 


The full significance of the present lesson cannot be unde. 
stood unless it be regarded as the culmination of all that pre. 
eedes in the Book of Leviticus, In chapters 1-15 we fing 
three distinct parts,—chapters4-7 treating of sacrifices ang 
offerings; chapters 8-10 (historical) telling of the consecrajio, 
of Aaron and his sons, with the punishment of. Nadab ang 
Abihu; chapters 11-15 giving minute directions” respecting 
capemnonial uncleanness. With each of these the lesson has 
a close connection,—as the most impressive sacrificial cere. 
mony; as occasioned—in part, at least—by the historical occur. 
rences (see v. 1); and as specifically enacted “ because of the 
uncleannesses of the children of Israel” (v. 16).! 
The first part.of the Book of Leviticus.(to which the las 
lesson belonged) treats of five kinds of offerings: The bum 
offering (Lev. 1), the meal offering (Lev. 2). the peace (or 
thank) offering (Lev. 3), the sin offering (Lev. 4), and the 
trespass (or guilt) offering (Lev. 5 to 6:7).- In general, the 
first three were offerings of thankfulness, though the burnt 
offering was self-dedicatory; the last two were expiatory in 
their character. In Leviticus 6: 8 to 7 : 38, commands to Aaron 
and his sons respecting these offerings are given in detail, - 

The second part (Lev. 8-10) describes the consecration of 
Aaron and his sons, tells of the presumption of Nadab and 
Abihu, with the punishment inflicted upon them, and of the 
stern repression of signs of mourning in the bereaved family, 

The third part shows great sanitary wisdom, which is made 
to serve the purpose of religious education, The physical 
uncleanness against which Leviticus 11-15 guards, was related 
actually as well as figuratively to the moral defilement from 
which God’s people must be freed. . The specific injunctions 
are respecting animals to be used for food (Lev. 11), the puri- 
fication of a mother (Lev. 12), diseases of the skin indicating 
leprosy (Lev. 13, 14), and the impurity arising from issues of 
blood, etc. (Lev. 15). 

The place of the lesson was the camp at the foot of Mount 
Sinai. The time was shortly after the death of Nadab and 
Abihu, which seems to have occurred on the eighth day of 
the first month of the second year (comp. Exod. 40: 17; 
Lev. 9:1; 10:1). 








CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.Di, L1.D,.. 

The annual, day of atonement was the culininati6ri: of the 
expiatory services of the year. It was not so much désigned 
to supplement the deficiencies of previous expiations made 
by the ordinary sacrifices, nor to make provisien for offenses 
that had been overlooked, and for which no sacrifices had 
been presenfed, as to give fuller and more emphatic expre- 
sion to the idea of atonement in relation to all the sins of the 
whole people committed throughout the entire previots year. 
Transgressions, for which expiation had already been made, 
are here brought into remembrance once ‘again, for the sake 
of bringing out yet more distinctly the completeness of the 
divine forgiveness. This iteration of sacrificial atonement for 
the.same offenses intimates the imperfection of the.economy 
to which they belonged (Heb. 10: 1-4). In ordinary sacri- 
fices any priest was competent to officiate, but upon this occa- 
sioa only the high-priest, the head of the sacerdotal order. 
Atonement of the lowest grade was made at the altar in-the 
court; that of a higher grade, at the golden altar of incense as 
well; but the highest grade of all brought into requisition, in 
addition, the merey-seat in the holy of holies. At other 
times it was sufficient to indicate the expiation of sin ; to this 
is now added by a significant ceremony its complete removal. 

Verse 1.—After the death of the two sons of Aaron: Nadab 
and Abihu (Lev. 10: 1, 2).— When they drew near before Jeho- 
vah, and died;, This was the historical occasion upon which 
the ceremonial now to be described was instituted... The 
heedless disregard of the divine requirements by these young 
men, who had just been consecrated to the priesthood, and 
which was attended by such fatal consequences to themselves, 
emphasized the need of special restraints and guards in mat- 
ters of such solemn concern, where. the issues might be #0 
awful. In addition to this express declaration of the time 
when this law was given, the ladguage of the law itself. estab- 
lishes its Mosaic origin. The celebrant is Aaron throughout 
(vs. 3, 6, 8, etc.), and the scene is in the wilderness (vs. 10, 
22); Israel is not in cities and settled habitations, but in 4 
camp (vs. 26-28); the place of worship is not the temple, but 
the tent of meeting (vs. 7, 16, 17, etc.), It is, moreoyer, sim- 
ply a natural climax to the other expiatory services enjoined 
in the Mosaic law, and bears the impress of the same mind. 
The allegation of the critics, that it was not introduced antil 
after the Babylonish exile, is particularly absurd. . .A service 
in which the mercy-seat upon the ark is the prominent-end 
essential thing could not possibly have originated at ¢-time 
when the ark was no longer in existence. » The critics day 
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from the time of Moses to the end of the Old 
Testament. But neither is there any mention of it for cen- 
tries after that time,—not, as we have the authority of 

‘ Dr..Delitasch for saying, until B. C. 37, when Herod — 
Jerusalem, according to Josephus (Antiq., xiv., 16: 4), “on 

e solemnity of the fast ” (comp. Acts 27 : 9). 

Verse 2.—Speak unto Aaron thy brother : His near relation- 
ship to Moses is referred to as a special reason why the latter 
should faithfully and tenderly warn him of the peril to which 
he was exposed by reason of the very sacredness of the office 
which he held and the functions in which he was engaged. 
_That he come not at all times into the holy place within the veil : 
Or, as it is elsewhere called, the most holy place (Exod. 26 : 
83, 34). Into that apartment of the tabernacle which was 
in front of the veil, Aaron and the rest of the priests might 
enter daily, as the ministrations demanded of them required. 
But into the apartment behind the veil, none but Aaron or 
his successor in the high-priest’s office might ever enter,—and 
he only on the annual occasion, and in the manner about to 
be described.—Before the mercy-seat which is upon the ark: 
This place where the -highest exercise of the divine mercy 
was shown in the pardon of sin, was yet most strictly guarded 
against unwarranted intrusion. The sinner must not forget 
the awful terrors which surround the infinitely holy God, 
who can be approached by him only in his own appointed 
way, but who, when thus approached, is full of the tenderest 
mercy, and ready to forgive.—That he die not: This solemn 
warning was pointed by the fate which had just overtaken 
his sons, the same who on a previous occasion had been 
admitted unharmed into the presence of the God of Israel 
(Exod. 24: 9-11), But that exalted privilege brought them 
no impunity in their subsequent presumptuous fault.—Yor I 
will appear in the cloud upon the merey-seat: It was this mani- 
festation of himself by the Most High which made the most 
holy place so transcendently sacred. The cloud meant is not, 
as has sometimes been supposed, that arising from the censer 
carried by the high-priest, to which reference is made in 
verse 13, but the luminous cloud betokening the divine 
glory (comp. Exod. 24:17; 40: 34, 35; 1 Kings 8: 10, 11). 
According to tradition, this radiant shekinah permanently 
characterized the first temple in distinction from the second 
after the exile. It may be doubted, however, whether it was 
thus permanent, and was not rather limited to the occasions 

or periods in which it is particularly mentioned. 

Verse 3.—Herewith shall Aaron come into the holy place: 
That is, with the sacrifices, dress, and ritual about to be 
described. The holy place here and in verse 16, as in verse 
2, is the one so denominated by way of eminence, the inner- 
most apartment of.the sanctuary, the holiest of all_— With a 
young bullock for a sin offering: As was prescribed (Lev. 4 : 3) 
when it wason behalf of a priest. This offering was designed 
to atone for the high-priest himself and for his house (v. @), 
since he was a sinful man and compassed with infirmity, and 
expiation must be made for his own sins before he could 
mediate acceptably on behalf of others, being thus only an 
imperfect representative of the one true and effectual medi- 
ator (Heb. 7 : 26, 27). The sin offerings on this occasion, as 
on the annual feasts, were not for specific individual trans- 
gressions, as those described in Leviticus 4. But the frailty 
and corruption of human nature made it perfectly certain 
that both the high-priest and the people had transgressed the 
holy law of God in the interval since the last day of atone- 
ment. And for these transgressions, whether they were 
known and remembered or not, expiation must be made.— 
And a ram for a burnt offering: The same as was required in 
the original consecration of the priests (Lev.8:18). This 
was reserved until the sin offering for both himself and the 
people had first been offered, and all the special services con- 
nected with them had been performed (v. 24). Sin must be 
expiated by the sin offering before they were prepared for 
the consecration and self-surrender into God represented in 
the burnt offering. Holiness of heart and life is only to be 
obtained by him who has sought and found forgiveness 
through the great sin offering. 

Verse 4.—He shall put on the holy linen coat: The splendid 
robes by which the high-priest was usually distinguished 
(Exod. 39 : 1) were not to be worn on this day of humiliation 
and fasting (v. 29), the one sole fast prescribed in the Mosaic 
ritual, His entire dress was of white linen, suggestive of the 
holiness demanded in him who would mediate with God on 
behalf of sinners (comp. Dan.7:9; 10:5; Mark 9: 3; 
16:5; Rey. 19:8). This was the material of the dress of 
ordinary priests (Exod. 39 : 27-29), except that they wore a 
variegated girdle, while the girdle worn by the high-priest 
on this day was, like the rest of his garments, of white linen. 
There was a distinction also in the head-dress, which we are 
hot able to indicate with accuracy; that of the high-priest 
and of ordinary priests are invariably designated by different 
terms,—the former rendered “mitre;” the latter, “head- 
tires,” or, in the Authorized Version, “bonnets” (Lev. 8: 
9, 18).—He shall bathe his flesh in water, and put them on: The 
priests were required to wash their hands and feet whenever 
they entered the tabernacle or approached the altar (Exod. 
40:31, 32). But on this day, on which Aaron was te come still 
Nearer into God’s immediate presence, he must bathe his entire 
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he was first set apart to the priesthood (Lev. 8:6). These holy 
garments were to be kept permanently in the sanctuary. 

Verse 5.—Two he-goats for a sin offering: Not “ kids of the 
goats,” as the Authorized Version. When a specific trans- 
gression of the entire people was to be atoned for, a bullock 
was required for a sin offering (Lev. 4: 13, 14), But on the 
annual feast-days and other public solemnities the sin offer- 
ing was a he-goat (Num. 28 : 15, 22, 30). In burnt offerings 
and peace offerings animals might be sacrificed in large num- 
bers (Num. 28: 11; 29:13; 1 Kings 3:4; 8: 63); in sin 
offerings, ordinarily only one. In the former class of sacri- 
fices the principal aim was to symbolize and attain consecra- 
tion to God and communion with him; and no restraint was 
laid upon the fervor of the worshiper. The costliest gifts to 
him whom they adored were then in place. But in the sin 
offering the leading idea is the expiation and forgiveness of 
sins. Pardon is an act of free, unmerited grace; and it was 
important to guard against the misconception that men could 
purchase it by multiplying their sacrifices, and, enhancing 
their value. Ten thousand sacrifices would come no nearer 
to the price of the pardon of sin than one. The presentation of 
two animals for a sir offering was peculiar to the day of atone- 
ment; and this was because two distinct ideas were to be repre- 
sented, and a separate animal was needed for each. Sin was to 
be expiated by the death of one, and to be carried forever away 
by the other.—And one ram for a burnt offering : See on verse 3. 

Verse 6.—And Aaron shall present the bullock of the sin offer- 
ing: Not “ offer,” as in the Authorized Version. The actual 
offering does not take place until verse 11. He simply, in 
the first instance, brings forward his own sin offering, and in 
verse 7 that of the people to the door of the tent of meeting, 
where stood the altar, the appointed place of sacrifice.—And 
make an atonement for himself, and for his house: This is the 
design with which his offering is brought, and is here stated 
in advance of its being carried into actual effect. 

Verse 8.—And Aaron shall cast lots upon the two goats: The 
selection was not left to human choice, but to the divine 
ordering (Prov. 16: 33). The lot was used in matters which 
were referred to the Lord for decision, as in the division of 
the land of Canaan (Num. 26: 55; Josh. 19:51), in the 
detection of Achan’s trespass (Josh. 7 : 16-18) and of, Jona- 
than’s offense (1 Sam. 14 : 40-42), and in the determination 
of a successor to Judas (Acts 1: 24-26). These examples 
from a period when God supernaturally manifested himself 
do not justify like appeals to the Most High at the present 
time, when we have no warrant to expect his immediate 
interference in this manner.— One lot for Jehovah, and the other 
lot for Azazel: The two lots were to be severally thus inscribed. 
The word “ Azazel” is a great puzzle. It is a technical term 
belonging exclusively to the services of this day, and is found 
nowhere in the Bible outside of this chapter. It plainly does 
not mean “scapegoat,” as it is rendered in the Authorized 
Version ; for this is based on a false etymology ; and the way 
in which the word is used shows that it denotes, not the goat 
itself, but its destination. It is a very widespread opinion 
among eminent scholars, that it is the name of an evil spirit, 
—either some inferior demon, or the arch-fiend Satan himself. 
The only reason of any plausibility for this view is that the 
contrast between the lois seems naturally to suggest a person 
—one for Jehovah, and one for some other being of opposite 
nature. But this presumption is by no means decisive, and 
is not sufficient, as it seems to me, to outweigh the obvious 
and serious objections which lie against it, Azazel nowhere 
else occurs in Scripture as the name of an evilspirit. There 
is nothing in the services of the day of atonement to suggest 
that there is any reference to Satan, unless it be in this single 
word of doubtful meaning. Nor is there anything in the 
entire Mosaic ceremonial which seems to contain the slight- 
est designed allusion to evil spirits. Those who regard Azazel 
as a proper name are in some perplexity to understand for 
what reason or in what capacity the evil spirit is here referred 
to, or what precisely he has to do with this ceremony. Most 
think that it has been introduced from some popular super- 
stition without being altogether germane io the body of the 
Mosaic institutions. The idea that it is a sacrifice to the 
Devil is at utter variance with the whole Levitical system, 
not to speak of the incongruity of a sin offering to that wicked 
spirit; this is accordingly generally abandoned. The notion 
is spun from the interpreter’s own brain, without anything 
in the text to suggest it, that sin is hereby sent back to Satan 
as the source from which it has proceeded, or the one to whose 
realm it properly belongs,—or that it is intended as an act of 
scorn and defiance, this malignant accuser may take these 
sins and do his worst with them, he can never bring Israel 
into condemnation for offenses which have been expiated and 
forgiven. The word “ Azazel” is derived from a root mean- 
ing “to remove;” and may with greater propriety, as it seems 
to me, be regarded as an abstract term, meaning, as the Brit- 
ish Revisers render it in their margin, “dismissal,” or, as the 
American company prefer, as more descriptive of the function 
discharged by the goat, “ removal.” 

Verse« 9, 10.—The issue of the lot would determine the 
disposal »» be made of the two goats respectively, which is 
here stated in general terms, and then described in detail 
(v.15, ete.; v. 20, etc.).—The lot fell: Literally, the lot came 
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lot came out’ (Josh. 19:1). The lots were put together in 
some receptacle, and the one first taken out by hand, or 
shaken out, rendered the decision.—Zo make atonement for 
him: The Hebrew cannot mean “with him,” as in the 
Authorized Version, The expression is of doubtful:significa- 
tion. The rendering in the text implies that the goat itself 
was atoned for, to consecrate him and make him fit for the 
solemn function which he was to perform, It is probable 
that the correct sense is given in the margin.—Zo make atone- 
ment over him: The phrase is the same as in Exodus 80: 10, 
where it is rendered “make atonement upon.” The confes 
sion of sin over the head of the live goat, and sending him 
away into the wilderness thus laden (vy. 21), was a peculiar 
mode of representing sin to be atoned and forgiven, and never 
brought into remembrance again. “ As far as the east is from 
the west, so far hath he removed our transgressions from us” 
(Psa. 103 : 12). 

Verse 11.—The various animals to be offered having been 
presented at the tabernacle, and lots having been cast for the 
two goats of the people’s sin offering, the proper services of 
the day begin with offering the bullock of the sin offering for 
Aaron and his house. Fr 

Verse 12.—The altar before Jehovah is not here, as in Leviti 
cus 4; 18, the golden altar of incense, but as in Leviticus1; 11 
the altar of burnt offering in the court, on which the fire was 
constantly burning, and from which a censer full of coals was 
now to be taken. The sacred incense, whose composition is 
described (Exod. 30 : 34-36), was the symbol of intercessory 
prayer offered by the high-piiest, as the divinely appointed 
mediator. This was kindled by coals from the altar of burnt 
offering to indicate that the all-prevalent prayer of the great 
Mediator is based upon the efficacy of his atoning sacrifice 
for the sins of men. And our prayers on our own behalf can 
only find acceptance as they are offered in Christ’s name, and 
for his sake, and rest on his perfect atonement. 

Verse 13.—That the cloud of the incense may cover the merey- 
seat: This is not that it may form a screen to hide from his 
sight the brilliancy of the divine glory, which mortal vision 
could not bear, and that his life was saved by interposing this 
cloudy barrier. The reference is rather to its symbolic sig- 
nificance. He enters with the symbol of prayer kindled from 


the altar of sacrifice, and is thus admitted to favor in the 


presence of the most holy God.—That is upon the testimony: 
The tables of the law within the ark on which the mercy- 
seat rested (Exod. 31:18; 40:20). The righteous demands 
of the law are maintained without abatement, while yet 
mercy is freely extended to transgressors on the basis of an 
offered and accepted atonement. 

Verse 14.—And he shall take of the blood of the bullock: Ac- 
cording to tradition, the high-priest, after offering the incense, 
leaves the most holy place, returns to the court for the vessel 
containing the blood of the bullock, and goes back with it to 
the most holy place.—And sprinkle it with his finger upon the 
mercy-seat on the east: The tabernacle was always set facing 
the east. The high-priest, therefore, stood between the veil 
and the ark, and, dipping his finger in the blood, sprinkled it 
on that side of the golden mercy-seat which was nearest to 
him. The significance is the same as in the sprinkling of 
blood upon the altar, only in a more exalted degree. It is 
an exhibition in the divine presence of the fact that life was 
given in expiation for sin, and the acceptance of that expia- 
tion. The sprinkling of the blood before the mercy-seat 
seven times, the number of perfection, is the solemn iteration 
of this act to give it increased emphasis, and to denote its 
perfect accomplishment. This completes the atonement for 
Aaron himself and for his family. 

Verse 15.—He now proceeds to make a similar atonement 
for the people, and in the same manner, by means of the goat, 
which, according te the decision of the lot, was to be offered 
in sacrifice. The two goats, it is to be remembered, constitute 
together one sin offering. What is done with the second, is but 
the complement of what is done with the first. The expiation of 
sin and its complete removal are here combined to set forth the 
perfection of the atonement now wrought, and how thoroughly 
the forgiving grace of God blots out the sins of his people, 

Verse 16.—The holy place here means, as before, the holy 
of holies; and the tent of meeting consequently denotes its 
remaining and larger apartment. Both these apartments 
with their contents, as well as the altar in the court (vs, 
18, 19), were atoned for and hallowed to cleanse them from 
the defilement contracted from being in the midst of a sinful 
people. Our sin defiles all that we touch, all in which we 
engage. Our holiest duties and best services need to be 
atoned for ahd forgiven, before they can be accepted in the 
sight of God. It is stated (v. 29) that this atonement occurred 
annually on the tenth day of the seventh month, and was 
kept as a sabbath by abstinence from work. 

Princeton Theological Seminary. 





SUGGESTIVE JOTTINGS. 
BY THE REV. ALFRED EDERSHEIM, PH.D., D.D, 


1. It is a significant legend (Jer. Yoma, 42 ¢) that, while 
the first temple stood, the high-priest, on entering into the 
solemn gloom of the most holy place, could see by the mys- 





up (as Josh. 18 : 11), which alternates with the phrase “the 
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longer there, he had to grope his way both when going into 
and coming forth from the innermost sanctuary. It has 
indeed been thus to Israel since the light of the ark has left 
them, Yet to those who have witnessed and taken part in 
the solemnities of the Jewish day of atonement their impres- 
sion can never fade from the mind. Bat from first to last it 
is rather that of guilt, of death and judgment,—not the joyous 
consciousness of the actual and full removal of sin, which 
comes to the most guilt-stricken conscience from the knowl- 
edge of Him who, by the one sacritice of himself, hath forever 
put away sin, and who hath entered into heaven, there to 
appear for us (Heb. 9: 24-28). Yet these two days seem 
fittest for intercessory prayer for Israel: the day of atone- 
ment and that of the crucifixion of Christ. 

. 2. In the simple text of Leviticus 16, to which certain 
points are added in Numbers 29, the observance of the “ day 
of atonement” (Yém Kipptrim, Lev. 23 : 27, 28; 25: 9) is 
not surrounded with those elaborate details which appear in 
the Talmud. (For a description of the ritual of the day in 
the second temple, see “The Temple: Its Ministry and Ser- 
vices,” Chap. XVI.). While some of these details were the 
result of more developed forms of worship, and some savor of 
Pharisaic punctiliousness, others seem tlre necessary supple- 
ment of what is left somewhat indefinite in the biblical record. 
Nor can it be said of any of them that they are alien to the 
spirit of the text of Scripture. The day is also designated as 
“the sabbath of sabbatism” (Lev. 16 : 31), and by the rabbis 
as “the great fast” and “the great day.” A special tractate 
is devoted to it in the Talmud. A curious, almost inexplic- 
able, but ancient tradition, ascribes some of the hymns pres- 
ently in use on that day to the authorship of the apostle Peter. 

In the biblical text the account of that day follows immedi- 
ately on the laws of purification. We might almost inscribe 
the various parts of that section as follows: 1. Clean, indi- 
vidually and personally (Lev. 11). 2. Clean, in the family 
(Lev. 12). 3. Clean in the congregation (Lev. 13-15). 4. 
Above and beyond all, the great cleansing of Israel and its 
sanctuary (Lev. 16). Thus the first part of the Book of 
Leviticus (chaps. 1-16), which tells how Israel as a people 
must enter into communion with God, leads up to the second 
part (chap. 17 to the end), which indicates how this com- 
munion is to be manifested and preserved. 

Although the Pentateuch from Exodus 30: 10 to Numbers 
29 contains allusions or references to the “great day,” it is 
remarkable that its observance is not recorded in any other 

“part of the Old Testament, Professor Dillmann has, in his 
commentary on Leviticus 16, convincingly shown that no 
argument can be drawn from this silence, the historical nar- 
ratives being chiefly of popular feasts, whereas this fast spe- 
cially attached to the sanctuary. The same eminent critic 
has satisfactorily accounted for the omission from passages 
where we might, perhaps, have expected mention of it. Indeed, 

’ to be logically consistent, the argument would require to take 
into account that we find no express record of it till the first 
century of our era (Acts 27 : 9, and Epistle to the Hebrews). 
‘Yet the description of the high-priest Simon the Just in the 
Book of Sirach (Eccl. 50) is undeniably that of his appear- 
ance on the day of atonement, which brings us to more than 
two centuries before Christ. But, indeed, so to state the 
argument is almost to reduce to absurdity the contention of 
those who would deny its ancient and, as we are fully con- 
vinced, Mosaic institution. 

8. Confining ourselves to the scriptural account in Leviticus 
16 : 1-16, we notice a few leading particulars. In some sense, 
Leviticus 16 : 2 connects itself with the opening verses of 
Leviticus 10, on the presumptuous approach of Nadab and 

_ Abihu; and it teaches that entrance into the immediate 
presence of the Lord was to be only by the high-priest, and 
only once in the year, on the occasion of the great expiation. 

The symbolical and typical meaning of this is sufficiently 
evident. The festival took place on the tenth day of the 
seventh month (Tishri—seven, the covenant number), the 

. last in the festive cycle of the year,—the day being, accord- 
ing to tradition, that on which Adam had sinned and repented, 
on which Abraham had been circumcised, and on which Moses 
had returned with the first tables of the law. The whole 
services of that day—even those which were generally per- 
formed by ordinary priests—devolved, according to tradition, 
upon the high-priest. This also is of great significance, 
During the special functions of the day, the high-priest wore 
not his “ golden vestments,” but raiments of pure white linen, 
symbolic of the purity attained by the expiations of the day 
(comp. Zech. 3: 3, 4). Accordingly, he had to immerse 
before arraying himself in these white garments, Jewish 
tradition regarded the high-priest as in some sense bearing 
the sins of the people, and assigned as the reason for his white 
raiment, that a sinner as such is not to adorn himself. 
According to the same authority, he changed his raiment 
and washed his whole body five times on that day, and his 

_ hands and his feet ten times,—the latter not in the ordinary 

- laver, but in a golden vessel specially provided. 

The sacrifices for that day may be arranged into three 
groups: The ordinary daily sacrifices; the general festive 
sacrifices of the day (Num. 29: 8-11); and the special sacri- 
fices of the day, consisting of those for the high-priest and 
his house (Lev. 16: 6) and of those for the people (Lev. 16: 





15). It will be noticed that the latter group was composed, 
respectively, of a sin offering, which, as generally, and in this 
case with special meaning, preceded the burnt offering of 
accepted worship. We confine our attention to the sin offer- 
ings. The first part of the expiatory sacrifices consisted of 
the sin offering, by which atonement was made for the high- 
priest and for the priesthood (Lev. 16: 6,11). According to 
tradition, the bullock was placed towards the south, but its 
head turned towards the most holy place,—that is, westwards, 
the high-priest facing similarly. Then, laying his hands 
on the head of the bullock, he pronounced a confession in 
which sin was owned in ascending degree of guilt ( Yoma, 36 b) 
Three times in his confession was the name of Jehovah pro- 
nounced, and each time the people prostrated themselves, 
and responded: “ Blessed be the name; the glory of his 
kingdom is for ever and ever.” Next the high-priest advanced 
to two goats (Lev. 16:7, 8). These stood facing the sanc- 
tuary, while the high-priest now faced the people. Two lots 
were in an urn,—the one inscribed “For Jehovah;” the 
other, “For Azazel.” It was deemed of good augury if the 
lot “For Jehovah” fell on the goat at his right hand, A 
piece of scarlet cloth was bound round the neck of the goat 
“For Jehovah ;” a similar strip to the horn of the “ Azazel- 
goat,” which was turned round towards the people. A most 
impressive symbol it must have been, as it stood facing the 
people, and bearing on its horn the scarlet emblem of sin, 
waiting to be led forth into “a land not inhabited.” 

This done, the high-priest returned to the bullock over 
which he had already confessed his own sins and those of his 
household. He now confessed over it, in a manner similar to 
that previously described, the sins of the priesthood. Then 
he killed the bullock, and caught up its blood in a silver 
vessel, which was handed to an attendant, who continued 
stirring the fluid. Meanwhile the high-priest approached 
the altar of burnt offering, and, scraping away the ashes, 
filled with live coals his censer, which was Jarger than that 
used on ordinary days, and hence carried in the right hand, 
and not, as commonly, in the left (when the incense was held 
in the right hand). The ceremony of incensing was consid- 
ered that which required the most manual skill, the quantity 
being larger (a handful, and not merely that which was 
grasped between the three last fingers and the hollow of the 
hand), and the difficulty being great of pouring the incense 
from the spoon into the priest’s hands (the spoon was held 
between the teeth or by the tips of the fingers). This pour- 
ing out of the incense on the censer was done within the veil, 
the gloom within the most holy place being only lit up by 
the glow of the coals in the censer. Presently the sweet 
cloud rose to the mercy-seat, interposing, as accepted prayer, 
between the sacred presence and the high-priest. 

As this was the most solemn, so it was for the worshipers 
who were waiting the most anxious, moment, till the priest, 
who had retreated backwards and uttered a short prayer in 
the holy place, reappeared before the people. He now took 
the blood of the bullock, and, re-entering the most holy place, 
sprinkled of it once upwards towards the mercy-seat and 
seven times downwards, depositing the vessel in the holy 
place. Next the “goat for Jehovah” was killed, and the 
blood sprinkled in the most holy place, as before. This com- 
pleted the expiatory service of the innermost sanctuary. It 
was followed by that of the holy place, by a similar sprinkling 
of the blood of the bullock, and then of the goat towards the 
veil of the most holy place. Finally, the two kinds of blood 
were mingled, when successively each of the horns and then 
the top of the altar of incense were sprinkled. Altogether 
there were forty-three sprinklings, and the officiating high- 
priest had to be specially careful lest his garments should be 
stained by the sin-laden blood. 

Thus was the sanctuary cleansed from the defilement of 
priests and worshipers, and the communion of the church 
with its Lord re-established. Alike priests and worshipers 
could now again have sacrificial access to and fellowship with 
God. It still remained to cleanse from personal guilt and sin. 
This was effected by the so-called “scapegoat,” or, rather, 
“goat for Azazel,” over which the high-priest now made 
solemn confession of the sins of Israel (Lev. 16: 21) before 
it was sent forth as sin-bearer into “a land not inhabited.” 
According to tradition, the confession closed with the words, 
“from all your sins before Jehovah ye shall be cleansed,” 
and at the last words the high-priest turned around to the 
people, pronouncing them as a sort of absolution. And so 
the sin of Israel was carried away from out their midst. 

This is not the place to discuss the meaning of the word 
“Azazel.” This only do we note, that, like the two birds in 
the purification of the leper, the two goats formed really 
parts of one and the same sacrifice: the one symbolic and 
typical of the expiation before God, the other of the removal 
of sin and guilt,—both pointing to the sacrifice of himself offered 
by our great high-priest, and the redemption which he obtained 
for us. No offering for himself was there required, as by the 
bullock, for the sins of the high-priest; only once did he 
enter into the most holy place as a sacrificing high-priest, 
and then through the rent veil of his flesh and with the blood 
of his own offering. And by this “one offering he hath per- 
fected for ever them that are sanctified” (Heb, 10: 14). 

Many points have necessarily been left untouched, But 


—s 
teacher and scholar alike should mark: 1. The symbolic 9 
meaning of the atonement day; 2. Its typical meaning ig 
the light of Hebrews 9 : 6-16, 23-26 ; 10: 1-25. But le e 
take special notice not only of the particulars in which type 
and antitype corresponded, but of those also in which the 
type necessarily fell short of the reality. Lastly, it may be 
convenient to group our study of the subject around the 
following points: the high-priest; the sacrifices; the objects 
sought and attained by the Levitical day of atonement; the 
great reality in the atonement of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
University of Oxford, England: 

























THE DAY OF ATONEMENT. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 






The talmudical treatise on the ritual of the day of atone. ‘ 
ment is entitled “Yoma,” the day, which sufficiently expresso; 
its importance in the series of sacrificial observances, [t j 
the confession of the incompleteness of them all, a ceremo 
nial proclamation that ceremonies do not avail to take away 
sin; and it is also a declaration that the true end of worship 
is not reached till the worshiper has free access to the holy 
place of the Most High. Thus the prophetic element is the 
very life-breath of this supreme institution of the old cove 
nant, which therein acknowledges its own defects, and feeds 
the hopes of a future better thing. Our lesson covers only 
part of the whole ritual, and to complete it we must include 
the singular treatment of the so-called. scapegoat. Thus 
enlarged, it brings three things into prominence,—the expia. 
tion for the priesthood, that for the people, and the driving 
of the goat into the wilderness. The chapter connects the 
rites of the day of atonement with the tragic death of the 
sons of Aaron, which witnessed to the sanctity of the inner 
shrine, as not to be trodden but with the appointed offerings 
by the appointed priest; and so makes the whole a divinely 
given instruction as to the means by which and objects for 
which Aaron may enter within the veil. 

1. In verses 3-10 we have the preliminaries of the sacrifices 
and a summary of the rites. First, Aaron was to bathe, and 
then to robe himself in pure white. The dress is in singular 
contrast to the splendor of his usual official costume, in 
which he stood before men as representing God, and evi- 
dently signifies the purity which alone fits for entrance into 
the awful presence. Thus vested, he brings the whole of the 
animals to be sacrificed to the altar,—namely, for himself and 
his order, a bullock and a ram; for the people, two goats 
andaram. The goats are then taken by him to the door of 
the tent,—and it is to be observed that they are spoken of as 
both constituting one sin offering (v. 5). They therefore both 
belong to the Lord, and are, in some important sense, One, as 
was recognized by the later rabbinical prescription that they 
should be alike in color, size, and value. The appeal to the 
lot was an appeal to God to decide the parts they were 
respectively to sustain in a transaction which, in both parts, 
was really one. The consideration of the meaning of the 
ritual for the one which was led away may be postponed for 
the present. The preliminaries end with the casting of the 
lots, and, in later times, with tying the ominous red fillet on 
the head of the dumb creature for which so weird a fate was 
in store. 

2. The first part of the ritual proper (vs. 11-14) is the 
expiation for the sins of Aaron and the priesthood, and his 
entrance into the most holy place. The bullock was slain in 
the usual manner of the sin offering, but its blood was des- 
tined for a more solemn use. The white-robed priest took 
censer of burning embers ftom the altar before the tent-door, 
and two hands full of incense, and, thus Jaden, passed into 
the tabernacle. How the silent crowd in the outer court 
would watch the last flutter of the white robe as it was lost 
in the gloom within! He passed through the holy place, 
which, on every day but this, was the limit of his approach; 
but, on this one day, he lifted the curtain, and entered the 
dark chamber, where the glory flashed from the golden walls 
and rested above the ark. Would not his heart beat faster as 
he laid his hand on the heavy veil, and caught the first gleam 
of the calm light? As soon as he entered, he was to cast the 
incense into the censer, that the fragrant cloud might cover 
the mercy-seat. Incense is the symbol of prayer, and that 
curling cloud is a picture of the truth that the purest of men, 
even the anointed priest, robed in white, who has offered sac- 
rifices daily all the year round, and to-day has anxiously 
obeyed all the commands of ceremonial cleanliness, can yet 
only draw near to God as a suppliant, not entering there a3 
having a right of access, but beseeching entrance as unde- 
served mercy. The incense did not cover the glory that 
Aaron might not gaze upon it, but it covered him that 
Jehovah might not look on his sin. It would appear that, 
between verse 13 and verse 14, Aaron’s leaving the most holy 
place to bring the blood of the sacrifice must be understood. 
If so, we can fancy the long-drawn sigh of relief with 
which the waiting worshipers saw him return, and carry 
back into the shrine the expiating blood. The most holy 
place would still be filled and its atmosphere thick with the 
incense fumes when he returned to perform the solemn expia- 
tion for himself and the whole priestly order. Once the blood 


































is sprinkled on the mercy-seat, and seven times, apparently, oa 
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in front of it. The former act is intended, as seems 

tee ble, to make atonement for the sins of the priesthood ; 
latter, to cleanse the sanctuary from the ideal defilements 

ye fre their defective and sinful ministrations. 

arising !rom ; : 

This completed the part of the ceremonial which belonged 
;mmediately to Aaron and the priests. It carries important 
Naons, Could there be a more striking exhibition of their 
imperfect realization ; of the idea of the priestly office? 
Observe the anomaly inherent in the very necessity of the 
case, Aaron was dressed in the white robes emblematic of 

urity; he had partaken in the benefit of, and had himself 
ered, sacrifices all the year round. So far as ritual could 
go, he was pure, and yet so stained with sin that he dared not 
enter into the divine presence without that double safeguard 
of the incense and the blood. The priest who cleanses others 
js himself unclean, and he and his fellows have tainted the 
sanctuary by the very services which were meant to atone 
and to purify. That solemn ritual is intended to teach priest 
and people alike, that every priest taken from among men 
fails in his office, and pollutes the temple instead of purifying 
the worshiper. But the office was God’s appointment, and 
therefore would not always be filled by men too small and 
sinful for its requirements, There must somewhere and some- 
when be a priest who will be one indeed, fulfilling the divine 
jdeal of the functions, and angwering the deep human long- 
ings which have expressed themselves in all lands; for one, 
pure with no ceremonial but a real purity, to bring us to God 
and God to us, to offer sacrifice which shall need no after 
atonement to expiate its defects, and to stand without incense 
or blood of sprinkling for himself in the presence of God for 
us. The imperfections of the human holders of the Old Tes- 
tament offices, whether priest, prophet, or king, were no less 
prophecies than their positive qualifications were. Therefore, 
when we see Aaron passing into the holy place, we see the 
dim shadow of Christ, who needeth not to make atonement 
for his own sins, and is our priest forever. 

8. The ritual for the atonement of the sins of the people 
follows. It fills all the remainder of the lesson, and extends 
beyond it. The two goats had been, during all this time, 
standing at the door of the tabernacle. We have already 
pointed out that they are to be considered as one sacrifice. 
There are two of them, for the same reason, as has been often 
remarked, as there were two birds in the ritual of cleansing 
the leper; namely, because one animal could not represent the 
two parts of the one whole truth which they are meant to 
set forth. The one was sacrificed as a sin-offering, and the 
other led away into a solitary land. First, we must consider 
the meaning of the former, which presents no difficulty. It 
is a sin-offering for the people, exactly corresponding to that 
just offered for the priests. The same use is made of the 
blood, which is once sprinkled by Aaron on the mercy-seat 
and seven times on the ground before it, as in the former case. 
It is not, however, all employed there, but part of it is caf- 
ried out into the other divisions of the tabernacle; and first, 
the holy place, which the priests daily entered and which is 
called in verse 16 “the tent of meeting,” and next, the altar 
of burnt offering in the outer court, are in like manner sprin- 
kled seven times with the blood, to “hallow” them “from 
the uncleanness of the children of Israel” (v. 19). The 
teaching of this rite, in its bearing upon the people, is similar 
to that of the previous priestly expiation. The insufficiency 
of sacrificial cleansing is set forth by this annual atonement 
for sins which had all been already atoned for. The defects of 
a ritual worship are proclaimed by the ritual which cleanses 
the holy places from the uncleanness contracted by them from 
the worshipers. If the altar, the seat of expiation, itself 
needed expiation, how imperfect its worth must be! If the 
cleansing fountain is foul, how shall it be cleansed, or how 
shall it cleanse the offerers? The bearing of the blood of 
expiation into the most holy place, where no Israelite ever 
entered, save the high-priest, taught that the true expiation 
could only be effected by one who should pass into the pres- 
ence of God, and leave the door wide open for all to enter. 
For surely the distance between the worshipers and the mercy- 
seat was a confession of imperfection; and the entrance there 
of the representative of the sinful people was the holding 
out of adim hope that in some fashion, yet unknown, the 
veil would be rent, and true communion be possible for the 
humble soul. The Epistle to the Hebrews tells us where we 
are to look for the realities of which these ceremonies were 
the foreshadowings, The veil was rent at the crucifixion. 
Christ has gone into the secret place of the Most High, and 
if we love him, our hearts have gone with him, and our lives 
are hid with him in God. 

The import of the remarkable treatment of the other goat 
does not depend on the interpretation of the obscure phrase 
rendered in the Authorized Version “for the scapegoat.” 
Leaving that out of sight for the moment, we observe that 
the two animals were one sacrifice, and that the transaction 
with the living one was the completion of that with the slain. 
The sins of the congregation, which had been already expiated 
by the sacrifice, were laid by the high-priest on the head of 
the goat, which was then sent away into the wilderness that 
he might “bear upon him all their iniquities unto a land not 
inhabited” (vy. 22), Nothing depends on the fate of the 


and so killed, The carrying away of expiated sin, and not 
the destruction of unexpiated sinners, is the meaning of the 
impressive rite, and, had it been possible, the same goat that 
was sacrificed would have been sent into the desert. As that 
could not be done, an ideal unity was established between the 
two: the one sacrificed represented the fact of expiation, the 
one driven away represented the consequences of expiation 
in the complete removal of sin. The expiation was made 
within the veil; but a visible token of its completeness was 
given to help feeble faith, in the blessed mystery of the unseen 
propitiation. What was divided in the symbol between the 
twin goats is all done by the one Sacrifice, who has entered 
into the holiest of all, at once priest and sacrifice, and with 
his own blood made expiation for sin, and has likewise carried 
away the sin of the world into a land of forgetfulness, whence 
it can never return. 
The clear meaning of the rite is thus obtained, whatever 
be the force of the difficult phrase already referred to. 
“Scapegoat” is certainly wrong. But it may be questioned 
whether the Revised Version is right in retaining the Hebrew 
word untranslated, and, by putting a capital letter to it, mark- 
ing it as a proper name (“for Azazel”). The word occurs 
only here, so that we have no help from other passages. It 
seems to come from a root meaning “to driveaway,” and those 
who take it to be a proper name, generally suppose it to refer 
to some malignant spirit, or to Satan, and interpret it as 
meaning “a fiend whom one drives away,” or, sometimes, “ who 
drives away.” The vindication of such an interpretation is 
supposed to lie in the necessity of finding a complete antithesis 
in the phrase to the “for Jehovah” of the previous clause in 
verse 8. But it is surely sacrificing a good deal to rhetorical 
propriety, to drag in an ideaso foreign to the Pentateuch, and 
so opposed to the plain fact, that both goats were one sin-offer- 
ing (v. 5), in order to get a pedantically correct antithesis. 
In the absence of any guidance from usage, certainty as to 
the meaning of the word is unattainable. But there seems no 
reason, other than that of the said antithesis, against taking 
it to mean removal or dismissal, rather thanaremover. The 
Septuagint translates it in both ways: as a person in verse 8, 
and as “sending away” in verse 10. If the latter meaning 
be adopted, then the word just defines the same purpose as 
is given more at length in verse 22, namely, the carrying 
away of the sins of the congregation. The logical imperfec- 
tion of the opposition in verse 8 would then besimply enough 
solved by the fact that while both goats were “for the Lord,” 
one was destined to be actually offered in sacrifice, and the 
other to be “for dismissal.” The incomplete contrast testifies 
to the substantial unity of the two, and needs no introduction, 
into the most sacred rite of the old covenant, of a ceremony 
which looks liker demon worship than a parable of the great 
expiation for a world’s sins, 

Manchester, England. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


The Lord spake unto Moses, after the death of the two sons of 
Aaron,...and... said,... Speak unto Aaron, . . . that he come 
not at all times into the holy place (vs. 1,2). Every startling 
death has its lesson to the living. Every providence of God 
has its teachings to those who are still under teaching in the 
period of probation. Every sad disaster as a consequence of 
sin ought to sound a warning, not only to those who are 
indulging in the sin thus made prominent in its evil, but to 
those who have never had a thought of similar indulgence. 
“Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he 
fall.” If the particular sin which has worked itself out in 
the ruin of a character be irreverence, or disobedience, or 
covetousness, or hatred, or lustfulness, or self-seeking, in any 
form, let its terrible outcome be a cry of protest against any 
approach to that sin by him who is freshly called of God to 
perceive its sinfulness and its perils. And never a day passes 
when some such lesson as this is not taught in our sight or 
hearing, whether we recognize it as a lesson or not. 

He shall put on the holy linen coat, and he shall have the linen 
breeches upon his flesh, and shall be girded with the linen girdle, 
and with the linen mitre shall he be attired: they are the holy gar- 
ments ; and he shall bathe his flesh in water, and put them on (v. 4). 
He who comes into the presence of a king must have a regard 
to his own person and to his personal adorning, for the king’s 
sake as well as for his own. No soldier on duty would present 
himself at his commander’s headquarters in shabby dress, or 
with an uncleanly appearance. Even a street Arab under- 
stands that it is right for him to arrange his scanty wardrobe 
at its best, and to wash his face and hands, before he goes to 
church or mission-school. The Christian is taught that his 
body is the temple of the Holy Ghost, and that he himself, 
as a disciple of the Lord Jesus Christ, is a king and a priest 
untoGod. Realizing this truth, he will care for his very body 
as a holy sanctuary, and its adorning will be as for the honor 
of his Saviour. Every act in the toilet, and every purchasing 
or using of an article of dress, ought to be as truly an act or 
an action for the Lord as is a service of private or public 


devotion. The buying of a coat or a bonnet, of a cravat or of 
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the teaching of the Mosaic ritual for the consecrated priests 
of Israel. This is the teaching of the New Testament for 
every disciple of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

And Aaron shall present the bullock of the sin offering, which is 
for himself, and shall make atonement for himself, and for his house: 

- +. and he shall take a censer full of coals of fire from off the 
altar, ... and his hands full of sweet incense, . . . and bring it 
within the veil: . . . and he shall take of the blood of the bullock, 
and sprinkle it with his finger upon the mercy-seat (vs. 11-14). 
He who would enter into the presence of an earthly sovereign 
must come in that sovereign’s appointed way. If he has been 
known as an enemy, or if he has proved himself a traitor, a 
rebel, or an ingrate, it is not for him to expect free access 
into that presence, as if he were a true-hearted and well- 
known attendant of that sovereign, He must come with 
proofs of his penitence, of his love, and of his loyalty, making 
no claim, but reverently and trustfully seeking recognition 
and acceptance through the sovereign’s mercy and grace. All 
the Mosaic ritual found its value in the clew it gave to the 
sinner’s hope of restored relations of loving communion with 
the God from whom his sins had separated him. The blessed- 
ness of the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ is, that it makes 
clear that way to which the clew was given in that ritual. 
Coming with the full surrender of self, typified in the whole 
burnt offering, finding access through the life-representing 
blood of the substitute sacrifice, and with the sweet incense 
of faith-filled prayer and praise accompanying this surrender 
and this sacrifice, the sinner can enter into the very presence 
of God by the new and living way, which is found in Jesus 
Christ as the Saviour of sinners. 

He shall make atonement for the holy place (v.16). Sin taints 
everything that is of earth. The taint of sin is everywhere 
in all the earth. We talk about holy places and holy things; 
we speak of the sacred place where we worship God in public, 
and of the sacred place where we bow before God in private; 


relationships, and holy obligations,—but who of us dare say 
that sin has never entered one of these holy places while we 
were in it, or that this thing or that which we count sacred 
is free from all sin in its every aspect? Ah! there is sin in 


strivings, sin in all our attachments; and we do not even 
deceive ourselves with the thought that there is no sin there. 
Whatever we count the holy place or the holy thing has 
need of cleansing; and unless there is an atonement for its 
sin it must remain defiled, and therefore accursed. Not 
alone for our worst being and doing, but for our best also, an 
atonement is a necessity. 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D, 
THE DAY OF GENERAL ATONEMENT. 


Most of the Mosaic institutions were jubilant feasts, God’s 
service isa delight. But sin brings sorrow. There was one 
fast, one bitter day for afflicting the soul for sins. The high- 
priest must enter the most holy place with an offering for 
himself,—imperfect priesthood,—and then make an atonement 
for the sins of the people. No provision was made for its 
being omitted on any year. Alas that there should be no 
occasion expected ! 

Common priests burned incense every day at the altar 
without the veil. Only once a year, and only after the most 
careful preparation, goes the high-priest into the holiest, If 
he fail in his preparation, he is iiable to die. To ask a con- 
firmatory sign of only Gabriel’s message in the holy place, 
outside the holiest, is to get dumbness for a sign. 

The high-priest went into the holiest with a cord attached, 
that his body might be drawn out if he were slain, 

Only one High-priest needed to seek no expiation for hime 
self. He isnot a pope. God charges his angels with folly. 

We are to have confidence toward God, but not familiarity. 


Jesus (Heb. 10 : 19, 22). 

‘We can enter every day, Aaron only once a year. 

The great lesson is, that the separation of sin from the soul 
is most difficult. The assayer who would separate the pure 
metal from the dross, must carefully follow most minute 
directions. Some ores are so refractory that we send them 
ten thousand miles to be treated. Minute and definite are 
the directions of Him who would separate sin from the soul, 


is no remission, 


Denver, Colo. 





TEACHING HINTS, 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


The great day of all the year to the pious Jew was the 
day of atonement. The sacrifices offered on this day meant 
more than those of any other day in the year. Jt was the 
only day on which the high-priest was allowed to enter the 





a ribbon, ought to be done as for the Lord, and with a wish 





_ Bat, thoagh, in after times, it was forced over a precipice 


to honor him in its selection and in its wearing. This was 


that day, will also have a very clear object-lesson, setting 
| forth the way of salvation, as far as that can be done by types 
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holy of holies. He who has a clear idea of the ceremonies of 
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that are merely external. To facilitate the grasping of the 
rites and ceremonies of that day, we will suppose that we are 
spectators of the actions of the high-priest, for in him and his 
deeds the significance of that day is centred. What then do 
we see him do? 


1, Had I been there, I should have seen Aaron enter into 
the tabernacle. Soon I should have seen him issue forth, clad 
in robes of pure white. (What did he do, when he was in 
the holy place, out of my sight? He washed his flesh, and 
put on the white linen robe.) See, he now takes a young 
bullock and a ram (the one for a sin offering, and the other 
for a burnt offering, for himself). Besides these he takes two 
kids of the goats, and a ram, the former for a sin offering and 
the latter for a burnt offering for the people. Before the 
door of the tabernacle, I see him cast lots upon the two kids, 
and as aresult the oneis marked “for sacrifice,” and the other 
for a “scapegoat.” Then I see him sacrifice the bullock for 
himself. 

2.. What does he now do? He takes some of the blood in 
a golden vessel, and a censer with live coals from the altar, 
and with them disappears behind the veil of the tabernacle 
for the second time. (What will he do this time in the taber- 
nacle? He will enter into the holy place, and there offer 
incense before the mercy-seat, He will then pass to the holy 
of holies, and sprinkle the blood seven times before the 
mercy-seat.) I now see Aaron come out again, and this time 
slay the kid which was the sin offering for the people, and 
with its blood once more, for the third time, he enters the 
tabernacle and repeats the same ceremony as before. Aaron 
now comes forth from the tabernacle the third time, and, 
taking the live goat, he lays his hands upon its head. What 
is he now saying? He is confessing the sins of the people, 
laying them (typically) upon the head of the goat. This 
done, I see a man step forward, and receive the goat at 
Aaron’s hands, and go forth from the tabernacle court, and 
out of the camp. 

8. What does Aaron do next? Again, and for the fourth 
time, he goes into the tabernacle. (What is he now doing in 
the tabernacle? He is again performing his ablutions, and 
is putting on his robes of beauty and glory.) See, now for 
the fourth time he comes forth from the holy place, and now 
offers the burnt offerings for himself and the people. When 
all this is done, the sacrificial ceremonies of the day of atone- 
ment are ended. 


What did all this mean? To the devout Jewish worshiper 
it meant that he had fulfilled the divine command, and in 
the various sacrifices he dimly saw the giving of an innocent 
life in the place of one that was guilty, and realized that his 
high-priest had made intercession for him before the mercy- 
seat. So much the Jew certainly understood. But for us the 
day of atonement means much more than this, for we have 
the divine commentary upon its meaning, given by the Holy 
Spirit himself. Al this is clearly set forth in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. It shows us that in the high-priest we have a 
type of the Saviour himself, and that the sacrifices are types 
of the great sacrifice of the Son of God. In Aaron’s white 
robe we see the type of him who was himself holy, harmless, 
undefiled, separate from sinners; and when Aaron went into 
the tabernacle he was only a type of him who “is not entered 
into the holy places made with hands, which are the figures 
of the true; but into heaven itself, now to appear in the pres- 
ence of God for us.” The presenting of the blood (life) of 
the victim was a type of that better sacrifice that Jesus was 
willing to offer. For “Christ being come a high priest of 
good things to come, by a greater and more perfect tabernacle, 
not made with hands, that is to say, not of this building, 
neither by the blood of goats and calves, but by his own 
blood he entered in once into the holy place [heaven], having 
obtained eternal redemption for us” (Heb. 9:11, 12). The 
blood of the victims without spot or blemish sets forth him 
who is the Lamb, without spot or blemish. And in the 
“scapegoat,” we see the setting forth of the way in which God 
_ deals with the sins of those whom he pardons, For as that 
goat was led away into a desert land, a land of forgetfulness, 
so God says he will utterly blot out and forget the sins that 
have been washed in the blood of the Lamb slain on Calvary. 
He declares that he will remember them no more forever. 
In this way the ceremonies on the great day of atonement 
set forth the whole way of salvation. What Aaron did in 
type, the Lord Jesus has done in reality. What Aaron did 
many times, the Lord Jesus did once for all. What Aaron 
did for the Jewish people alone, the Lord Jesus did for all 
the world. 

Of course, the teacher will fail to properly grasp all this 
unless he careftilly studies the corresponding passages in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. That alone will throw light on the 
wonderful ceremonies of the great day of atonement. But a 
careful study of those passages will thoroughly repay the one 
who undertakes them. 

Now, let the teacher close the lesson with its practical 
application. The scholars that sit on the seats in front of 
you are all of them sinners. Since this is so, they all have a 
deep interest in the work that the Lord Jesus has worked 
ent for them. It is a question of their own salvation, and 


the divine Master will be in vain, unless they themselves 
appropriate this work for themselves. Salvation may be 
offered a thousand times, but, if we will not accept it, it might 
as well never have been offered at all. The very offer only 
aggravates the guilt of those who refuse it. Tell me, is your 
guilt greater or less than when God’s salvation was first 
offered to you? 
New York City. 





A LAYMAN’S HINTS. 
BY GEORGE W. CABLE. 


Among the Gospels and Epistles, the two books that make 
most use of the Old Testament are the two addressed most 
pointedly to the Jew; that is, Matthew and Hebrews. As 
students of the Old Testament, we ought to make the same 
use of it that those books make. In merely honest recogni- 
tion of indebtedness to the Hebrew race, the Christian world 
ought to be moving heaven and earth to persuade the Jew of 
the messiahship of Jesus. This one duty alone would be 
reason enough why we should so study his old Levitical cere- 
monial as to be able skillfully to show, not it the key to 
Christian doctrine, but Christ the perfect key to it. 

Now, if we bring Jesus to explain the day of atonement, 
instead of bringing it to explain him, what shall we see? 
We must see first of all what there is in it that requires more 
explanation than itself can give. It sets forth God’s abhor- 
rence of sin, the sinfulness of all men, and the necessity of 
the removal and destruction of sin in order to reconciliation 
with God. Superficially the solemn ceremony appealed to 
the senses, the imagination, the emotions; but the more 
rational the Hebrew grew in his methods of thought, the 
plainer it came into view, that, if this stood for truth, it must 
stand for hidden truth which this could only symbolize. For 
between these rites and the destruction of sin there was no 
genuine, or at least no adequate, operation of cause and effect. 
Not merely could he not see how there was, he could see 
plainly there was not, any such connection. A pagan, offer- 
ing sacrifices to gods with carnal passions, the creatures of 
his own corrupt imagination, might fancy them propitiated 
by piteous deaths of innocent victims; but the Israélite 
knew God too well for that. With such a God, to attempt 
to take the sacrifices of the tabernacle literally, was to con- 
front a moral impossibility. ‘For it is not possible that the 
blood of bulls and of goats” —or any other suffering for mere 
suffering’s sake, or for mere pity’s, or for mere expiation’s 
sake—“ should take away sins.” The day of atonement had 
to be explained as a symbol. 

This being the case, then it must also be found to symbolize 
some act or work in which its own defect would not be 
repeated, but in which there should be a full, perfect, clear, 
and rational junction of cause and effect, some sacrificial 
substitution of one life for another, that would actually, by 
the obvious operations of intelligible spiritual causes, effect the 
destruction of sin in the heart of the penitent. 

The tabernacle offerings implied the suffering of innocence 
for guilt, and of the innocent at the hands of the guilty. 
Pagans believed in this. They believed their malign and 
revengeful gods demanded such performances, and counted 
them sufficient, as an end, to satisfy their wrath and restore 
the guilty to their favor. But this could not be true of such 
a God as Israel’s. The Levitical sacrifices, consisting always 
of the property, and choicest property, of those for whom 
they were offered, implied the principle of willing self- 
sacrifice. Yet even so, could Israel’s God demand or accept 
as finally satisfactory even the willing self-sacrifice of inno- 
cence for guilt at guilt’s own violent hands? Could this 
intelligibly and really expiate sin? To a God of infinite 
benevolence, justice, and holiness, nothing can compensate 
for sin save the removal of sirfulness from the heart of the 
sinner; nothing make room for forgiveness save the estab- 
lishment of a principle of daily life actually operating and 
assuring that removal. Wherefore the willing self-sacrifice 
of the innocent for the guilty is admissible in God’s plan of 
salvation, not as an end satisfactory in itself, but as a means 
for effecting that real, practical removal of sin by the destruc- 
tion of sinfulness, which will justify a just and holy God for 
pardoning and forgetting the sins of the past. 

To this principle nothing else in the whole Mosaic ritual 
so plainly points as does the feast of atonement. In the death 
of its victims it repeated the daily lesson of bloody sacrifices; 
while in its liberated offering it set forth the crowning truth, 
that even self-sacrifice can expiate sins committed, only in so 
far as it removes—“ sends away for Azazel”’—the disposition 
to commit sins. 

Now, what the solemnities of the day of atonement failed 
to reveal was, how in ordinary human life a persistent plan 
of self-sacrifice could secure this effect. No man had ever 
tried it. No man had ever had the absolute holiness and 
perfect benevolence with which to make the trial. To the 
carnal mind the proposition was utter and forlorn folly. But 
at length God sent his Son Jesus, saying “I am this way, 
this truth, this life;” and, putting the principle into actual 
operation in his life and death, he left us to carry it on, under 





what can be more important than that? All the work of 


his guidance and grace, to final perfection. Thus he is the 





key to every mystery of the old law and its fulfillment, 7 
Jesus is the Christ.’ 
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HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER 


BY FAITH LATIMER, 


These are all difficult lessons for a little child to compre. 
hend, and the utmost simplicity is required in present; 
them. The truth of the golden text is a mystery to children, 
and can only be made plain by recalling the story of the 
and repeating, as you cannot do too often, the vital truth tha 
Jesus Christ died to save sinners from eternal death. Reviey 
somewhat the lesson on the burnt offering, using again the 
pictures of the priest, the altar, and the laver, and question 
upon the sacrifice, how brought, why and how offered. 

T he Disobedient—Who gave Moses the patterns of things 
for the tabernacle, and directions for all its service? Did he 
give him the measure for the gold-covered boards, and the 
embroidered hangings, and forget the little hooks and rings 
and pins to hold them all together? Were the small thingy 
just as important as the larger ones?’ How did Moses under. 
stand how to make the incense to be offered, how to fill and 
trim the golden lamps of the golden candlestick? Was God 
to be obeyed in everything? Who was the high-priest? 
Aaron had four sons who were priests; one day the two older 
of these sons, Nadab and Abihu, were to offer incense in 
the holy place. What isincense? Where wasit put? They 
took the censer; one priest was to hold it with fire in it, 
taking live coals from the fire God himself had kindled on 
the altar; and the other priest was to sprinkle the sweet spice. 
perfume on the burning coals. Nadab and Abihu were dis. 
obedient; instead of taking the holy fire from the altar, they 
kindled fire themselves. They meant to offer the incense as 
they were taught to do, but thought they might get the fire 
in their own way. Was that right? Is God’s way the only 
safe way? Had God kindled a holy fire to have it slighted, 
and not used? When the Holy Spirit is in your heart, show- 
ing you what to do, is it wise or right to slight it, and think 
and do your own way? God taught us that lesson in the 
story of Nadab and Abihu. While they stood at the altar, 
fire like a lightning-stroke fell upon them. In the holy place, 
doing holy work in an unholy way, they were stricken dead,— 
on the very spot where they had dared to disobey. 

An Atone-ment.—Is God angry with sinners? We read, 
“God is angry with the wicked every day,”—yet he loves 
them; he is displeased with sin while he loves the sinner; 
because of this, Jesus Christ came to make our peace with 
an angry God. When two people are angry, if one goes 
between them and makes peace, he is ¢alled a peace-maker, 
for he makes the two agree as one. Who is our peace 
maker? He is sometimes called our at-one-ment, because 
he bore our sin, atoning for us. The Bible tells of sorrow 
for sin, how to repent; and it also tells of the gladness of 
forgiveness, and says, “ We also joy in God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, by whom we have now received the atonement.” 

A Day of Atonement.—There were many days of glad and 
joyful service for the Jew, many offerings of peace and 
thanksgiving. But God said there should be one day in each 
year called the Day of Atonement. It was to be kept like 
the Sabbath, and if any would not keep this solemn day as com- 
manded, that soul “shall be cut off from among the people.” 
On this one day, the high- priest could lift the veil which 
hung between the holy and the most holy place, and go in 
before the ark and the mercy-seat, All the people were to 
fast and pray; they were not to do any work, but to be sorry 
for sin, repent, and confess their sin. 

The High-priest—That day in the early morning, the 
high-priest in his priest-robes had the usual service, Then 
he washed his feet and hands, and put on robes of linen, 
pure and white. That is a sign, or picture, of how pure and 
clean the soul is to be when Jesus takes all its sin away. 
The high-priest laid off his suit of blue, crimson, and gold, 
and put on a simpler dress, just as Jesus laid his shining 
glory by, and came from heaven to be poor, and to call him- 
self “the Son of man,” who had “not where to lay his head.” 
The high-priest made an offering for his own sins, Who is our 
High-priest? Did he have any sins of his own to corifess? 

The Sin Offering—The high-priest was to take a bullock, 
and stand before the door of the tabernacle, and lay his hands 
upon its head, and say, “O Lord, I have sinned, I and my 
house;” so he would confess his own sins and those of his 
family, and ask forgiveness of Gdd. Then, with his hands 
filled with sweet incense, he was to go alone into the most 
holy place, and put the incense on the censer of burning coals 
from the altar. The place was filled with a cloud of incense; 





1 NorE.—It is hardly to be expected, even if it were to be desired, 
that the different lesson writers should agree in their statements of 
what may be called the philosophy of that atonement, concerning the 
main fact of which they are agreed. But in any and every state 
ment of this philosophy, it is important to have borne in mind the 
truth of truths, that Jesus the Christ is Jesus—the Saviour. Jesus is 
not merely an example and a teacher, although he is both of these ; 
but he is a Saviour, the Saviour ; the only name “‘ under heaved, 
that isgiven among men,wherein we must be saved ;” “in whom we 


have our redemption through his blood, the forgiveness of our tre 





paases, according to the riches of his grace.” —Tuz EbitoR, 
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vt was not all;—God himself filled the most holy place 


“get glory, as he had promised. God told Moses that 
‘of high-priest could not come “at all times into the holy 


ace within the veil before the mercy seat, which is upon 
“ ark; that he die not: for I will appear in the cloud upon 
; : aeicy seat.” How the waiting people watched and 
sid while they knew that Aaron was within the taber- 
nacle, in the. solemn silence of the most holy place. After 
g while they saw him come out, and again lay his hands upon 
the animal for sacrifice, and confess the sins of all the people. 
The animal was to be killed, and Aaron to take some of the 
blood in a basin, go again into the most holy place, and 
sprinkle the blood upon the mercy-seat and before the mercy- 
seat. What is our golden text? Do you see how the offer- 
ings on the day of atonement were pictures or types of Jesus’ 
coming to earth to shed his blood for the remission or taking 
away of sin? 

Another Sacrifice—-Two goats, of the same size and age, 
were to be brought before the door of the tabernacle. One 
of these was to be offered,—all burned on the altar as a sin 
offering.for the sins of the people. The other goat stood, or 
was held, patiently waiting, facing all the people. The high- 
priest laid both hands upon the goat’s head, and said, “O Lord, 
thy people have sinned before thee.” Then he prayed God 
to remember his promise to forgive if they would this day 
bring offerings as an atonement to cleanse from all sin. Put- 
ting his hands on the head of the goat—called the scape- 
goat—was a sign that all their sins were laid upon him. 
What was last week’s golden text? After the priest prayed, 
a man chosen to do it, took the live goat and led him out 
of the camp, away from all the people, away out of their 
sight, far off towards a lonely land, and then turned him 
loose in the wilderness, where no one would ever see or hear 
of him more. So God forgives sin for the sake of Jesus who 
bore our sins, and now God will remember them no more. 
Does God forget? Never; but he will not remember to 
charge or blame for any sin that has been repented of. 

Forgiven.—Think of the gladness of the people; their sins 
borne far away,—for the man came back alone, and he and 
the priest were bathed and cleansed to take away all stain 
from the sacrifice and service which had been their picture- 
lesson in that solemn day. Can anything make such happi- 
ness as to feel that sin has been forgiven? Jesus, who is our 
remission and our atonement, shares that gladness; and his 
own lips said, “There is joy in the presence of the angels of 
God over one sinner that repenteth.” Have you ever made 
the angels glad? 


Louisville, Ky. 





229 7ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


Trp Tent anp THE Vert.—With our Western ideas of 
churches and chapels, these descriptions of the compartmenfs 
of the tabernacle separated by veils have no such vividness 
as they present to the Oriental mind, familiar as it is with the 
tent (or tabernacle) form of both common and sacred habita- 
tions, divided into compartments by separating veils. The 
writer Was entertained by an Arab chieftain in the principal 
tent of a village of tents. As he sat in the outer compart- 
ment of that chieftain’s tent, a veil concealed from his view 
the inner compartment of the tent, where the wives and 
children of the chieftain had their home. The idea of a 
stranger’s passing behind that veil into the compartment 
beyond, was an idea that would not be tolerated for a moment 
in an Oriental mind. With such a training, it was easy for 
an Oriental to realize that only a peculiar relation of oneness 
with God could justify even a chosen high-priest in passing 
beyond the tabernacle veil into the inner dwelling-place of 
the God of gods. 

Tur Freep AtoxemMENT Goat.—The true signification of 
the goat for Azazel in the Mosaic ritual is a point for the 
lesson-note writers to make clear. But the fact that a sub- 
stitute victim may be supposed to bear the sins of those who 
offer him, is indicated in various primitive customs in dif- 
ferent portions of the East, Bruce, the famous Scotch traveler 
of a century ago, gives a striking illustration of this in a scene 
he witnessed among the Arabs on the eastern coast of the Red 
Sea. Reaching Yambo, the port of El Medina, at the close of a 
prolonged quarrel between two parties in the community, he 
found that both parties had agreed on a novel mode of settling 
their difficulties by laying all the curse of them on a substi- 
tute victim. It had been finally found by them that “ nobody 
had been to blame on either side, but the whole wrong was 
the work of a camel. A camel, therefore, was seized, and 
brought without the town, and there a number on both sides 
having met, they upbraided the camel with everything that 
had been either said or done. The camel had killed men, he 
had threatened to set the town on fire; the camel had threat- 
ened to burn the Aga’s house, and the castle; he had cursed 
theGrand Signior and the Sherriff of Mecca, the sovereigns 
of the two parties; and, the only thing the poor animal was 
interested in, he had threatened to destroy, the wheat that 
was going to Mecca. After having spent great part of the 
afternoow in upbraiding the camel, whose measure of iniquity, 
seems, was near full, each man thrust him through with a 





prayer, and ‘with «a thousand curses upon his head. After 
which, every man retired, fully satisfied as to the wrongs he 
had received from the camel.” Bruce adds, that “the reader 
will easily obsérve in this, some traces of the azazel, or scape- 
goat of the Jews, which was turned out into the wilderness, 
loaded with the sins of the people.” Joseph Roberts, who 
was for years a Wesleyan missionary in India, tells of a 
Hindoo custom, which seems to recognize the devotedness of 
a substitute goat, which is set at liberty by one who seeks 
divine favor. “When a person is sick,” says Roberts, “he 
vows, on his recovery, to set a goat at liberty, in honor of his 
deity. Having selected a suitable one from his flocks, he 
makes a slit in the ear, or ties a yellow string round its neck, 
and ‘lets it go whithersoever it pleases. Whoever sees the 
animal knows it to be a nate hadi, ‘the vowed goat,’ and. no 
person will molest it.... When a person has committed 
what he considets a great sin, he does the same thing; but in 
addition to other ceremonies, he sprinkles the animal with 
water, puts his hands upon it, and prays to be forgiven.” 


BY JACOB MAYER, PH.D. 

HOW THE DAY OF ATONEMENT IS TO BE KEPT. 
Isaac Abohab, an eminent Portuguese rabbi who lived in 
the fourteenth century, and was highly esteemed by King 
Alfonso, wrote various valuable Hebrew books, of which the 
book Menorath Hammaor (the illuminating candlestick) is the 
best known among the Jewish students of Hebrew. It treats 
on ethics and Israel’s religion; and in this latter respect it 
has a number of excellent articles on the Jewish festivals, 
the “day of atonement” included. The following is an 
abstract from chapter 3 on this subject : 

Though this day is appointed by God as the day for the 
forgiveness of sins, no such end can be reached except by true 
repentance and the firm determination not to sin any more. 
As is stated in Tr. Yoma, 85 b: “ He who yieldeth to sin in 
the supposition that the day of atonement will bring him 
forgiveness, will find no forgiveness on this day. And only 
the sins committed by man against God can be atoned for on 
this day; as to the sins, however, between man and man, this 
day is powerless to remove them until the offender has 
appeased the offended.” Nor is there any virtue in fasting 
unless man relinquishes his evil ways, and follows the prophet’s 
directions, plainly laid down in the scriptural reading of the 
day (namely, Isa. 58 : 3-14), which is preceded by the read- 
ing of Leviticus 16 as an equivalent to a carrying out of its 
contents while the temple was still in existence. This is in 
accordance with Zr, Ta‘aniyyoth, 27 a, and Tr. Megilia, $1.a. 
And the afternoon's: scriptural reading: from Leviticus 18 
and the Book of Jonah is selected to teach man to resist 
temptation and to become sincerely penitent, as the Ninevites 
had been, and thus to ensure forgiveness like them. As we 
read in the Zr, Ta‘aniyyoth, 15 a: Sinners are to be addressed 
thus: Brethren, neither sackcloth nor fasting has a salutary 
effect, but repentance and good works have, For in the his- 
tory of the people of Nineveh we do not read, “ And God saw 
their sackcloth and fasting,” but “ God saw their works,” etc. 
The day being spent in such a God-pleasing manner, the 
blowing of the trumpet in the evening and the concluding 
invocation solemnified by the proclamation of “ Yehovah is 
God” seven times repeated, are emblematical of the freedom 
in God effected by a true work or service of atonement. This 
sentiment is expressed by Hai Gaon (eleventh century) in 
the “ Responses of the Geonim.” Though elevated by this 
idea of “freedom in God” through the purifying power of 
atonement peculiar to this day, the orthodox Israelite looks 
forward to it with awe and trembling, as it isthe fearful “day 
of judgment,” on which the “father of mercy” sits as “just 
ruler” upon his throne, sealing for execution during the 
coming year the various sentences pronounced over man since 
the New Year’s day, celebrated nine days before, 

Behold the pious Jew on Yom Kippur eve. We enter a 
synagogue. The service is according to the German rite. 
We see men in their shrouds (called Sargenes, and made by 
the wives prior to the first Yom Kippur of their married life), 
white linen caps donned on the heads, and no shoes on the 
feet, The women, dressed in snowy white garments all alike 
simple, and wearing no jewelry whatsoever, are assembled in 
their own part of the synagogue, a partition-wall dividing it 
from the main part of the building. The lamps are lit; the 
large chandelier, suspended from the midst of the ceiling, 
illuminates the sacred place; and the long, hand-made wax 
candles, donated by the male members in memory of the 
dead, burn in two rows in front of the “ark of the covenant,” 
which, during service, is being opened, holding the scrolls of 
the Law in their fringed white silken coverings to view. An 
eloquent silence prevails, interrupted, perhaps, by a more or 
less audible sobbing, proceeding either from the compartment 
of the women, or from where the aged men are standing,— 
actually standing on their feet during the service of the 
evening and all day following. 

The service begins. The reader or precentor (chazan), 
generally a good singer with an excellent voice, sings the 
“Kol Nidre” (a formula in the Aramaic language purport- 
ing the annulment of all vows, oaths, solemn promises, etc., 
erroneously made, “from this Yom Kippur till the Yom 









lance, devoting him Diis manibus et Diris, by = kind of 








repeating mezzo forte, and donéluding fortissimo, and thus 
making an indescribably wonderful. impression upon the wor 
shipers, both old and young. ‘For’ the strains of the musi¢ are 
so mellowy plaintive, so full of heartrending wailing, andso 
eloquently expressive of contrition, self-accusation, repentance, 
anxiety, suspense, fear, and trembling expectation, that it will 
affect even the Gentile hearer who happens to be present, 
Some of its airs are met with in Meyerbeer’s “ Huguenottes ;”” 
and Dr. Stein, late Reform-Rabbi of Frankfurt-on-the-Main; 
has tried to perpetuate the melody by composing a German 
hymn in place of the Kol Nidre, conformable to the occa+ 
sion. The effect is reached; the soul-stirring air has pro- 
duced and deepened the devotion, the congregation is carried 
away by the chazan’s further chants, which are altogether 
in the minor key; both this evening and the following day, 
the prayers are recited with profound devotion, and the ser 
vice closes with the comforting feeling of reconciliation with 
God and the fellowmen all around. This bodes well for the. 
solemnization of the Yom Kippur day, when the devout mem- 
bers make their appearance in the synagogue at dawn, they 
being clad again in death’s apparel, and remaining thus 
praying and chanting, and rapturously listening to the melo- 
dious execution of the chazan or chazanim, generally three 
in number, who relieve one another at intervals; the first 
part, Shachartth, lasting till a little before noon; the second 
part, Mussaph, ending at about 3 P. M., when the third part, 
Minchd, begins, to be followed by the concluding service, 
Ne‘ild, a short time before sunset. ty 
The principal part of the day's service is the ‘abédd, that. 
is, “the sacerdotal service (of which there were five in the 
temple on this day, Yoma 32a), during Mussaph, introduced 
by the chazan in singing the first sentence of the concluding. 
daily prayer, which ends with: “He is our God, and nong 
beside him!” whereupon the whole congregation kneel 
down, exclaiming in chorus: “ ‘Therefore we bend our knees, 
bow down, and utter thanksgivings before the King, who is 
the King of all kings, the Holy One, blessed be he!” In 
the further course of this “service,” the chazan recites the 
liturgical part which describes the solemn proceedings of this 
day in the temple at Jerusalem, with special reference to the 
officiating of the high-priest, who, after making confession 
of the sins, iniquities, and transgressions of the children of 
Israel, implores God’s forgiveness, exclaiming (Lev. 16: 80); 
“For on that day he shall make an atonement for you, to 
cleanse you from all your sins before Adonai,’—and (the 
chazan proceeds to chant) when the priests and the people 
who stood in the court heard the ineffable name proceed from 
the mouth of the high-priest, they kneeled and -prostrated 


the name of the glory of his kingdom for ever and ever4 *. 
And then he (the high-priest) finished the pronunciation of 
the name, and turning towards those that had exclaimed 
“Blessed,” ete., finished also the sentence quoted, saying: 
“Ye shall be clean!” iy 
A solemn service in memory of the departed is held during 
the Mincha worship; the thought of death, and a possible 
speedy reunion with the dear ones in celestial spheres exer= 
cises a beneficial influence on the throbbing heart of the 
participant in the service, the effect of which is yet percep= 
tible during the impressive Ne-eela service, when the day 
turns, the sun turns and sets, dnd we come to thy gates.’ 
“One more confession of sins, as in each of the four preced+ 
ing parts of the day and its eve, one more chanting by thé 
chazan, and repeating by the congregation of the forty-four 
invocations beginning with “Our Father, our King,” where- 
with each service, except Mussaph, was closed, and then the 
concluding solemn ceremonies, as described above, and “thié’ 
tremendous and awful day,” the day of absolute fasting, the 
day devoted to God exclusively, is gone, the stars of the evening 
shine friendly and brightly upon the “ purified sinners,” who, 
after congratulating each other upon the happily finished 
work, leave the house of God, and wend their way homeé- 
wards, to strengthen the body, and begin the religious work 
of preparation for the coming feast of booths, $y 
The service in the Spanish-Portuguese synagogues differs’ 
somewhat from the above description. There the annulment 
of the vows, etc., on Yom Kippur eve concerns those which’ 
were made since the last Yom Kippur; and the hymns are by” 
the famous Spanish poets and philosophers Ibn Ezra, Solomott 
ibn Gabirol, ete. At the close of this service, and also at 
the beginning of the morning service, a recitation takes place 
of the latter’s great and famous poem “ Kether'Malkhuth,”— 


as revealed in his universe and in man’s mind is described.” 
Philadelphia. 





QUESTION HINTS. ° 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


State briefly the distinctive features of the burnt, the meal, 
the peace, the sin, and the trespass offerings. Who first served 
as priest in the tabernacle service? (Lev. 8: 15.) Give a con 
densed account of the consecration of the priests (Lev. 8). 





Kippur that is to come”) three times, starting pianissimo, 


themselves, falling on their faces, and saying: “Blessed be. 


that is, Crown of the Kingdom,—in which God’s omnipotenc® 


Briefly report the proceedings of the eighth day after their’ 
consecration (Lev. 9).. For what sin was no way of atonement” 
provided? (Lev. 10: 1-7.) What is the opening sentenc€ of . 
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nearly every chapter in Leviticus? (See Lev. 10: 8; 11: 1.) 
What incident is associated with the requirement of the 
yearly atonement? (v. 1.) What is the result of approach- 
ing God’s presence with any stain of sin upon us? (v. 2.) 
What is the only way provided for our approach? How does 
God regard the worshiper who rejects the doctrine of Christ’s 
divinity? (John 8: 42; 1 John 2: 23.) 

By what provision did God spare Aaron’s life in minister- 
ing in the holy of holies? (vs. 3,4.) Wherein was the 
imperfection of the Aaronic priesthood manifested? (Heb. 
5:3; 7:27.) How did the sin offering of the priest and of 
the congregation, on the day of atonement, differ? (vs. 3, 5.) 
Describe the preliminary acts of this great day (vs. 6-10). 
What sacrifice was offered before the high-priest could pass 
’ beyond the veil? (v.11; Heb. 9:7.) What is the prospect 
of any man who has the least stain of sin upon him? (Rev. 
21:27.) How was the high-priest protected from the over- 
powering presence of God while serving beyond the veil? 
(vs. 12-14.) How has God made it possible for believers, in 
this age, to behold his glory and live? (John 1: 14; 2 Cor. 
4:6.) Having prepared himself for service, how did the 
high-priest purify the congregation and all holy things? (vs. 
15-19.) Why are Christian churches formally dedicated to 
God? Is it, or is it not, common, in this day, for sacred things 
to be used irreverently? When all things had been purified 
according to the law, how was the perfection of the fullness 
of time represented? (vs. 20-22; Heb. 10: 14-17.) How were 
the services of the day concluded? (vs. 23-34.) 


Philadelphia. 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 


Teachers’ Questions.—1. What day is described in the lesson? 
2. On what month and day was it? 3, What was the rule of 
entering the holy of holies? 4, Name the holy garments for 
that day. 5. What animals are named? 6. Which of these 
animals were killed? 7, What repetitions in the narrative? 
8. In what respects is this lesson difficult? 9. Define “atone- 
ment.” 10, Compare Jesus with the high-priest in the work 
of atonement. 11. Which animal did Aaron first kill? 12. 
Why did Aaron first offer for himself? 13. Tell fully what 
Aaron did with the censer? 14. How did incense cause 
“that he die not”? 15. What did Aaron do with the bul- 
lock’s blood? 16. What was the second victim? 17. What 
connection had the first and second sacrifices? 18, Tell about 
the lots cast upon the goats, 19. What did Aaron do with the 
goat’s blood? 20. What places were sprinkled besides the holy 
of holies? 21, How many times did the high-priest enter the 
holy of holies? 22. Why, then, are we told that he entered 
only “once every year”? 23. Tell what Aaron did with the 
scapegoat. 24, How did the scapegoat get its name? 25. Tell 
all that the man did who let the scapegoat go. 26. Who were 
excluded from the tabernacle? 27. How did these ceremonies 
symbolize the cleansing from sin? 

Superintendent's Questions.—1. Who went into the holy of 
holies? 2. On what day? 3. What sacrifice did Aaron first 
make for himself? 4, What did he first carry into the holy 
of holies? 5. What blood did he first sprinkle? 6. What 
was the next sacrifice? 7. What was let go into the wilder- 
ness? 8. Who now appears in the presence of God for us? 
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ENTERING GOD'S PRESENCE. 


THEN. NOW. 


THE HIGH-PRIEST. 
ONCE A YEAR, 

BY THE BLOOD OF 
BULLS AND GOATS. 


EVERY WORSHIPER. 

AT ALL TIMES, 

BY THE BLOOD OF 
JESUS, 





LET US THEREFORE COME BOLDLY. 








HOW SHALL SINNERS RETURN? 


RESENTING A (\ ACRIFICE. 
BY }UTTING AWAY IN. 
RAYERFUL URRENDER. 





“Return unto me, and I will return unto you, 
saith the Lord.” 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Not all the blood of beasts.” 

** Arise, my soul, arise.” 

“Chief of sinners though I be.” 

** Jesus, thy robe of righteousness.” 

“T lay my sins on Jesus.” 

“ Done is the work that saves.” 

“© Christ, what burdens bowed thy head,” 


_| the steel engraving, or even the woodcut, and nowadays” 





BOOKS. AND WRITERS. 


—_——@——— 


{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times, Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 





SUMMER READING. 


The phrase “ summer reading” is too often interpreted 
as meaning an unlimited and unmitigated quantity of 
new novels, from the cheaply sensational to the semi- 
decent or wholly reputable; from frivolous novelettes 
of the seaside to the latest impossibilities of Mr. Rider 
Haggard, or the commonplace actualities of Mr. W. D. 
Howells, The merest glance at the circulating libraries 
most patronized by summer tourists, or at the 
pamphlet series of a hundred names which crowd the 
counters of bookstores, or even dry-goods stores, at this 
season, is enough to show how much time is wasted, 
between May and October, on the part of the summer 
army of tourists or idlers at home. The worst of it is 
that these novels are most eagerly devoured by those in 
least need of mental refreshment by a light literary 
diet. Bertha M. Clay or Mary J..Holmes, in August, 
amuse the so-called “weary” minds of those who, in 
February, actually rose to the heights of William Black 
or Henry James. 

The few new novels which seem to deserve brief men- 
tion in this column are duly reviewed from time to time, 
and need not receive further notice now. There is, 
however, a class of books properly described as “summer 
reading,” which may be read as a recreation after severer 
tasks, without leaving upon the mind any sense of 
unprofitableness or absolute injuriousness. Such are 
the best of the guide-books, which so improve in quality 
year by year, and which include no small amount of 
solid instruction between their covers of cloth or paper. 
Ticknor’s American Guide-books (Boston: Ticknor & 
Co.), competently edited by Mr. M. F. Sweetsee, and 
devoted to New England, the White Mountains, and 
the Maritime Provinces, have all been revised for the 
present year. In their way, and for their field, they are 
really worthy of comparison with Baedeker’s, being, 
like their prototypes, crammed with neatly arranged and 
accurate information on the topography, history, archi- 
tecture, and social life, of the regions described. Thus 
far they are unrivalled among American books of their 
class, being nearest approached, perhaps, by Mr. E. M. 
Bacon’s Dictionary of Boston (Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.), 
which leaves nothing unsaid concerning the eastern 
metropolis. This year has produced no books as well 
illustrated as Mrs. Martin’s text and photographs of 
Mount Desert (Portland: Losing, Short, & Harmon), 
or last year’s reissue, with photogravures, of Starr King’s 
White Hills (Boston: Estes & Lauriat); nor has Mr. 
Hamilton Gibson repeated his pleasant successes, with 
pen and pencil, in The Heart of the White Mountains 
(New York: Harper and Brothers). Nims and Knight, of 
Troy, New York, however, have used the photogravure 
in the production of inexpensive illustrated books about 
the Adirondacks, Lake George, the Catskills, and the 
Hudson; and several American cities have been simi- 
larly described in photographic albums. Photographs, 
whether mounted or reproduced by heliotype or photo- 
gravure, are decidedly preferable, as views of nature, to 


are beginning to show an artistic quality of composition 
which they long lacked. The various photographic 
processes, as in The White Hills, have one advantage 
over the direct photographs in Mrs. Martin’s Mount 
Desert,—they do not warp. The books just mentioned, 
and such careful European guide-books as Cassell’s 
Pocket Guide (New York: Cassell & Co.), Colonel T. W. 
Knox’s Pocket Guide for Europe (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’sSons), or The Satchel Guide to Europe (Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.), show that the general demand 
and average taste,in companions for the journey, is 
steadily rising. We are no longer content, in America, 
with shabby and really costly pamphlets of ancient-and 
various misinformation, made still more confusing by 
venerable woodcut monstrosities called “ views.” 





In addition to guide-books proper, G. P. Putnam’s 
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Sons have done a good thing in issuing a Travelley 
series of “sketches of people and places,” sold in q 
at fifty cents a volume, the usual price of the sy 
libraries of novels. In this convenient form they offer, 
such soberly profitable, yet interesting, books as the lata 

J. J. Jarves’s Italian Rambles, Isabella Bird’s A Lady's 

Life in the Rocky Mountains, Katherine Macquoid’s en, 

tertaining Pictures and Legends from Normandy and 

Brittany, Robinson’s instructive description of the Hudso, 

Bay Territory, De Amicis’ Studies of Paris, and ¢ x 

Tuckerman’s The Greeks of To-day. These books, o 
even Tom Hood’s extravagant Whims and Oddities ang 
Up the Rhine, included in the same series, are as inter. 
esting as the very latest of this season’s interminable 
procession of novels for quidnuncs, and they are of 
decidedly more value. Pitiable indeed is the condition 
gf that mind which does not find refreshment in such 
books—or in such articles as Professor Seymour’s account 
of modern Greece, or Professor Young’s description of 
the great European observatories, both of which are 
printed in the July number of Scribner’s Monthly—ss 
truly as in Robert Stevenson or Amélie Rives. 

Two or three books of the year deserve special mention 
as peculiarly fit for summer reading, and as illustrating 
one of the pleasantest movements of the times. One of 
these is Mr. Herbert M. Sylvester’s Homestead High. 
ways (Boston: Ticknor & Co.), half a dozen little essays 
on rural New England in the passing seasons. Another 
is In Nesting Time (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co,), 
by Olive Thorne Miller, a sort of successor of the same 
author’s Bird-Ways. Among our many observers of 
nature we have no rough and gnarled shoot of the soil 
like Thoreau, greatest of our popular writers on natural 
history; but Mr. Sylvester, Mrs. Miller, Bradford Torrey, 
Charles G. Whiting, Maurice Thompson, and John Bur. 
roughs are able to produce essays on birds and seasons, 
woods and waters, which, though lacking the marks ofa 
genius as high as Thoreau’s, are written in a style smoother 
and more immediately pleasing than his. Birds and 
their doings form a frequent and very agreeable theme 
of nearly all these writers; and to their work, to the per. 
sistent labors of many societies, and to the helpful aid of 
the newspaper press all along the line, is actually due, 
in good measure, the fact that the feathered songsters of 
the season of 1888, in the United States, have been more 
numerous than for several years. Depredations and 
wanton bird-murders are less, and the woodland music 
is more. Let us hope that the over-dressed young 
woman, with one of “ Quida’s” novels in her hand and 
a dead bird’s wing on her empty head, may disappear 
along with the male peripatetic who calls it “sport” to 
silence a throatful of melody with one bang of a hateful 
gun. In this reform Mrs. Miller, Mr. Sylvester, and 
their fellow-workers, are all doing a useful work—and so 
is every one who properly reads one of their essays, 





The Son of God became the son of Mary,—a real man 
among men. The study of the Gospels is largely the 
study of his human life, but such study best reveals him 
as the Son of God. This thought furnishes the motive 
for a series of essays, originally written for the Homiletic 
Magazine, and now published in book form, as the author, 
the Rev. Henry Norris Bernard, M.A., LL.B., inteaded 
when he prepared them. The work is entitled The 
Mental Characteristics of the Lord Jesus Christ. Each essay 
gives.evidence that the human characteristics of our 
Lord cannot be rightly considered apart from the fuller 
conception of his person. Among the more striking 
titles and chapters of this work are: The tempted Christ, 
the physical weariness of Christ, the mental depression 
of Christ, the home life of Christ, the thoughtfulness (or 
tact) of Christ, the moral strength of Christ’s character, 
Christ’s need of sympathy, the agony of Gethsemane 
and the passion, as a study of character. It is, perhaps, 
needless to remark that the author deals reverently with 
his themes. Occasionally one may differ with his exe- 
getical views, but careful study underlies every part. 
In this respect the volume represents the newer and truer 
method of dealing with the Gospels, Less of fancy and 
more of Gospel fact appear than in some older works, 
which, with pious intent, have given too much play to 
poetic fantasies. Moreover, the author writes for this 
age; he touches upon those difficulties that perplex 
thoughtful men to-day. His style is clear, his illustra- 
tions pertinent; and the practical purpose which domi- 
nates throughout is well.stated in the Preface: “To 
magnify His name, to set forth His glory,—above all, to 
be filled with the fullness of His love,—is of all existence 
the great object.” While there is no attempt at formal 
analysis in the treatment, each chapter is linked natu- 
rally and easily with its neighbors, so that the volume 
forms a whole. It can be commended to the Christian 
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furnishing intellectual stimulus, 
put saiell as a help in the devotional 

dy of the Gospels. (745 inches, pp. 
a 3)4. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 
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Price, $1.50.) 
~~ BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given cach week, The 
regular edition this week is 128,000 copies, 

exclusive of @ large number of copies used as 
samples. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate 8 $1.00 per line, with discounts of 
from 6 per cent, on two insertions, to 50 per cent 
onan advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less tham one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, 80 far as tt will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
ihe Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charced an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the reguiar rates, 














Horsford’s Acid Phosphate makes delicious 
Jemonade. A teaspoonful added to a cup of 
hot or cold water, and sweetened to the taste, 
will be found refreshing and invigorating. 





“J can heartily say to any young man who 
is wanting good employment, work for John- 
son & Co., follow their instruction, and you will 
succeed.” So writes an agent of B. F. Johnson 
& Co. Pubs., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va., 
and that’s the way all of their men talk. 


Dr. Talmage writes as follows: “The 
Christian Herald has for many years had full 
permission to publish my sermons, I shall 
continue to revise them for this paper, which 
is growing with miraculous rapidity in circu- 
lation, influence, and moral power.” The 
same paper is also authorized to publish Rev. 
(. H. Spurgeon’s sermons, which are sent 
direct from London every week by special 
arrangement. In addition to these two ser- 
mons, evéty issue contains the portrait of one 
or two eminent persons, with pictures and 
biography; a summary of the week’s news 
from ‘all parts of the world; short illustrated 
stories-and missionary scenes, anecdotes, etc., 
ete.. What is greatly valued by Sunday-school 
teachers is a spiritual exposition of the cur- 
rent International Sunday-school lesson, by 
Mrs. M. Baxter. The anecdotes, too, which 
are extensively used by ministers and others, 
are very suggestive and helpfnl. A new 
serial story, of thrilling interest, delineating 
college life amongst students, by Rey. L. S. 
Keyser, has recently been commenced; back 
humbers from its commencement can be fur- 
nished. This journal is how the most popular 
and extensively read illustrated religious 
paper published, besides being the cheapest, 
the price being only $1.50, with reduction to 
clubs of two or more. Send postal card for 
free sample copy to the Manager, 63 Bible 
House, New York. 
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Price, 50 cents year; 15 cents per quarter. 
_ WARD -& DRUMMOND, New York. 
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“Teaching and Teachers” 


From the Rev. WARREN RANDOLPH, D. Ds , Secretary 
of the International Lesson Commit 


“Tf a choicer book on the teacher's awl has been 
issued, 1 have not seen it. Teachers in general, and 
the Sunday. -school world in particular, ought to thank 
you for the invaluable servic you have rendered.” 
From the Rev. James A. Wor nday- 
school Secretary of the prebyrertan < Ghareh 


“T regard Teaching and Teachers as the most 5 
tematic, philosophic, and practical exhibition of 
theory and methods of Sunday-school teaching which 
has ever appeared. My wonder is that Dr. Trumbull 
has been successful in aoing the i anne pared namely, 
in writing the most complete volume on Sunday- 
school work in a style devoid of technical terms, and 
easily understood, live and attractive to ordinary 
teachers and readers.” 


From the Rev. F. N. Perovser, D.D. 


* The book is exactly one which I need; and I feel 
sure that it will meet the wants of a great many teach- 
ers. There are very few whom it would not make bet- 

ter teachers. It grows upon me that it is the right 
book, at the right tii.e, and most excellently adapted 


Any subscriber to The Sunday School Times can have a 
copy of Dr. Trumbull’s book “ Teaching and Teachers” 
him for examination, the publisher paying the postage. 
looking over the book, the subscriber may either retain it and 
remit the price ($1.00), or return it, paying the cost of return 
postage, which is fourteen cents. 
say: In accordance with your offer, please send me a copy of | mre 
for examination. 





to help our teachers do better work.” 


sent to 
After 


In writing, you may simply 


From the Rev. J. L. Hurtzvt, D.D. 


“T fully believe that this is by far the best work on 
Sunday-school teaching which has yet appeared, and 
therefore the most desirable for Sunday-8chool teach- 
ers, It is philosophical and systematic in its plans 
and principles yet withal so interesting in style, and 
80 80 apt | ts ilfustrations, as to able to compel a 
reading from every one who begins it. 


From the Rev. A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D, 


“Tam delighted with it. It is clear, crisp, practical, 
and much improved by the marginal notes. shall be 
able to make good use of it, 1 am sure. It deserves a 
very wide circulation. Every teacher should buy or 
borrow it for the sake of the Chapter on Reviews.” 


From F. G. Ensten, Missionary Superintendent for 
“the, North-west, of the American Sunday-school 
nion. 


“Itisa book that is food, and teachers who read it 
carefully will grow. We prize it for the rich mine of 
practical wisdom it contains ; for the clear and forcible 
way in Rig. it is pr and b it is not 
pyove he reach of the teachers who need just such 
elp.” 








One copy of the book mailed, . ‘ 


Five or more copies to one address (each), .60 
Express charges prepaid. 


$1.00 





Address, 
P. O. Box 1550. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





1 octavo vols. 
x73¢x2 in. 


iis 10 


There are 15 handsomely bound 


5 on this shelf. The size of every vo 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA. 





*At last a Cyclopedia of great magnitude can be purchased at a price which brings it within the reach of all. 


COLLEGE, SEMINARY, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES, CONSTANTLY BEING SUPPLIED 
WITH THIS MAGNIFICENT WORK. 
Take Nqthes.—Partics living in the vicinity of New York and other large cities, desiring to —_ 
tore oe n have volumes of the International left with them for examinatl ion, free free of char ire. Doe 
the first pu lication of this notice, a great many have availed themselves of ihe offer. 


SOLD ON THE PLAN OF EASY MONTHLY INSTALLMENTS. 
We are selling to a great many parties at a distance, the arrangements all made by correspondence. 
d for everything you need to kn 
Agents wanted,é terms most liberal. This new work offers special advantages to enterprising men unemgloyed. 


DODD, MEAD, & COMPANY, Publishers, 753 & 755 Broadway, New York. 
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A Monumental Work on an Important and Interesting Subject, 





appr 
Price (book and plates), $5.00. 


THE TABERNACLE OF ISRAEL IN THE DESERT 


By JAMES STRONG, S§.T.D., LL.D. 
The work consists of six magnificently colored plates, 30 X 42 inches, aud # volume of letter-press with 
baat Now READY. 


HARRIS, JONES, & CO., Publishers, Providence, R. I. 





30,000 THOUGHTS. 


“A masterpiece Fi order and a mine of thought.”— 

J n Observer. Edited by the REV. CANON SPENCE, 
M.A., and others. Complete in6vols. 8vo, 512 pp. each. 
$3.50. All subjects arranged on a scientific 8s, with 
Classified and thought multiplying lists. It is the lar 
gest and most comprehensive epitome of ideas on 
scriptural history in the language. For Sunday- 
school teachers. Send for large circular. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Astor Place, New York. 
Price reduced te $25. ; 


THE STENOGRAPH. 


The Wonderful Machine for Writing Shorthand. 


Easy, accurate, and reliable. Send stamp for a 32 
page circular, Machines rented on trial. 


U. 8S. STENOGRAPH CoO., 
St. Louis, Me. 
Mention The Sunday School Times. 
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erance Songs, This book is endorsed b yt hod 
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Gospel Hymns Ho, 6. “2 25 ned em 
pins, This is the sook now being used by Mr, 

L. Moody in his meetings, 
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receipt oF specified price. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH C0.,Cinolnnati,0,: 


And 19 Fast 16th St., New York City. 
Our New 8. 8. Music Book 


Happy Greetings 


iS NOW READY. 


This book is purely a efor the gent book, and is 
amply supplied with music ae : ~ year round; ; 
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r of sheets toa pou a. gust on receipt of 15 eta, 
H. H. CARTER & Kannick K, 3 u Street, Boston, 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES ob gare weekly 
atthe following rates, which include postage: 


ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The -ame price perc 
Sor any number of rt jes less than five. Tea oe 
subscriber, half price ($1.00). 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
=; $1.00a year. To new subscribers, half price (50 
cents). 


CLUB RATES. 
When the teachers of a school unite in subscribing 
for a uumber cf copies, they can have the paper at the 
foliowlag low rates: 


FIVE (0 NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half price (75 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than five. 


TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, one year, $1.25each for 

ld subscribers, and half price (68 cents) for new. 

he total number of both old and pew together to ba 
Ot less than ten. 


TWENTY OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00each for 
old subscribers, and balf price (50cents)fornew. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
rf than twenty. 

if «school bas had a club at one of the higher rates, 
and wishes, upon renewing. ‘0 form a larger one at a 
lower rate, it is of course to do so. 


FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
Smaller schools, which can not well form large clubs, 
have the benelit of the very lowest club rate. It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
schoo! |s less than twenty, the club rate tosuch school 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(& cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 

pers te accompanied by a statement that the num- 

r of C)pies ordered in the club is oot less than the 

ll nusaber of teachers in the school. This does not 
mean that every (eacher must actually be asubscriber, 
but that the number of copies ordered must not be 
less than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, in or- 
der to secure the required number. Any number of 
e@opies in excess of the required number may be sub- 
seribed for atthesametime. Teachers petongeng tothe 

id may be counted as ONK in making such 

@ statement! vf the number teachers in a school. For 

mple: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 

whom belong to one household, and three to an- 

er, the club subscription aeed not be for morethan 
copies, in order to secure the low rate. 


WHO ARE “NEW” SUBSCRIBERS? By anewsub- 
acriber is meant one who has not taken the paper at 
time during the past two years. 

he shifting of a subscription from one member of 

a household w another in order to get the reduction 
offered to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
Hg additional subscriptions by or for other members 
the household will be taken at the balf rate. 


FREE COPIES TOCLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
forming a club of either grade (whether it is made up 
entirely of old subscribers, or of old and new together, 
or entirely of new subscribers at the balf rate) is en- 
titled to an additional copy free, excepting in thecase 

}any club for less than ten copies formed on the 
“small Wg (givenabove). When very large 
clubs are formed, the organizer shall beentitied 2 
additional copy, tree, for every twenty subscribed for. 


HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 
a club will be sent either to the individual addresses of 
the members, or in a package to one address, accord- 
ing to the preference of subscribers. The papers fora 
elub should all go to one post-office, although in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a school get their 
mail matter from one post-office, and others in the 
Same schoo! get theirs from another, the papers will 
be sent accordingly 

Different schools are not to wnite in the forming ofa 
@lub, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of comm taken entitles it, 
Lay ap aaane of the school should be mentioned in 

dditions may be made at any time to a club—such 
itional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paylug pro raia for the time that he is to receive the 


paper. 

bscribers asking to have the direction of a r 
oe ged should be careful to name not only the post- 
to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, All addresses should include 
both county and state. 
Tf a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
med last year by. 
THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because 
of the beliefthat no more judicious advertising outlay 
could be rnade than that for securing a fair trial of the 
Ren A new subscriber is entitled to the half rate 

one year oni 


The paper will not be sent to any subscriber be: 
the time paid for, unless by special request. Tete 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at hie 
eerption of the subscription. Renewals should 
uu 


——- be mpade carly. t 
copies of any one issue of the r to 
able all che teachers ot a school to examine it, will be 


sent free, upon application. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, E. C., will receive yearly or half- early sub- 
Seriptions for The Sunda Schoo! Times (tt e paper to 

. , direct from sud 
ecribers) at the following rates — _— 
‘rom lto4 copies, 10s. each, 
= 5to9. * 83.6da, “* 
10 ~~ and upwards, 73.6d, “ 

To secure the above rates for five or morecopies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they wil) be 
a A Sagiy 0 the tncyicual addresses, or in a 

one address, w ever may 
the subscribers, ’ we 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


1031 WalaufS hiladel 
P. O. Box 1550. won, Falpaeighie, 











Roucn, Ren, 
CHAPPED 


—— AND=— 


scaly Skin 
PREVENTED BY 
Qticura 
-+ Soap é- 
RTURING SKIN BLEMISHES, ROUGH, 
cracked, scaly, and reddened skin and hands, 
are —— overcome by that most exquisite of 
— utifiers, the CUTICURA MEDICATED TOILET 
AP. 
It stimulates the sebaceous glands to pour out the 
sebum or oily matter designed to lubricate the skin 
and scalp and keep them healthy, and thus pre- 
vents blackheads, pimples, and many forms of akin 
blemishes not affected by any other soap. 
For soaneevine, preshening, and beautifying the 
complexion and skin, and imparting that velvety 
softness and whiteness of the hands so much de- 
sired, it is incomparably superior to all other Skin 
Beautifiers. 


Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. Prepared by the 
Potrer Drv@ aND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 
Send for “‘ How to Beautify the Skin.” 





Bigger the Proof. 


As the weather grows warm, the sale 
of James Pyle’s Pearline Washing 
Compound rapidly increases. This 
proves that many women recognize 
the fact that PEARLINE makes 
washing and cleaning very much 
easier than when done with the ordin- 
ary means. Proves also that summer 
clothing, being of delicate texture 
and color, will not stand the rough 
usage necessary when washed with 
soap, and establishes the fact that 
PEARLINE, in doing away with 
the rubbing, lessens the wear and 
tear and fills a very important place. 
Delightful for bathing in fresh or salt 
water, Its ingredients render it 
harmless to the most delicate skin, Especially during 
the hot weather it is to your advantage to use PEARL- 
INE, and only humane to supply your servants with 
it, and thus lighten their labors ; besides you insure much 
better results. Beware of imitations. JAMES PYLE, New York. 











a 
COMPOUND OF 


Pure Cod Liver Oil And Phosphates 


It has uired much experience 














the oil and Phospha' 


8 prepared 
over the _— cod liver oil, is the fac 


that besi 
d sweet fora longer 


than it can 
other manner. 


WASTING DISEASES, and all 
SCROFULOUS HUMORS, 






Almost as palatable ascream. Itcan be taken with 
pleasure by delicate persons and children, who, after 
using it, become very fond of it. It assimilates with the 
food, increases th: and appetite, builds up the ner- 
vous to mind and body, creates 
new, and pure blood, in fact, rejuvinates the whole 
system, 

BLOOD. 


LESH 
- NERVE, BRAIN. 


This tion is far superior to all other preparations of Cod-Liver 
Oil; it has many imitators, but no equals, The results following its use 
are its best recommendations, Be sure, as yon value your health, and get 
the genuine. Manufactured only by DR. ALEXR. B. WILBOR, 
Chemist, Boston, Mass. Send for illustrated circular, which will be 
mailed Gar"Sold by all druggists..23 


e 
m, restores ene: 


and 
to enable the proprietor to combine 
the « Freee0 that they would 
me thoroughly efficacious together, 
and he has the only , recipe by. which 
ich the Pure Cod 

y re 
| prhey 4 advantage w oothis way, 


is 
es adding largely to its med- 
icai qualities, it aatoerten the oil me 
an 
done any 


act 
alone would recommend this 


been accom. 

FOR Uverot neces adoption of 

the most perfect 

CONSUMPTION, rulesof chemistry; 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, = oa aetae. 
BRONCHITIS, DEBILITY, ed which, while it 


is 80 emicaoes,  . 
also ectly pal- 
Stable and pleas 
ant. 





with very good results, and I sincerely recommend it | With “ Diamanta” lenses for $3.00; usual price, 
to all suffering with lung trouble or general debility. 
—Mrs. Aretas Blood, Manchester, N. H. money refunded. 


130 South Ninth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Send your old Glasses by mail. 


We have used MAGEE’s EMULSION in our Women’s se 
Aid Relief Hospital. We found it to be a very : We'll take exact size from them and send 
excellént medicine. We gave it to a consumptive | @ pair of our Solid Gold Spectacies or Eye Glasses set 


$5.00. 
This method of fitting eyes never fails. Satisfaction, or 
. ZINEMAN & BRO., Opticians, 





OQUBLE AND ANXIETY {2:"¢"ucone 
that is slowly 

starving through improper nourishment may 
give place to joy and happiness by the use of 
Ridge’s Food. Try it. In cans, 35 cents and upwards, 


Rogers’ Dry Citrate Magnesia, 
An aperient that has been tested forty years. 
those who use it recommend it. Try it vourself. 


A Thoughtful Tourist or Traveler will secure 


And 








Sh BLAS 
PRESERVED COCOANUT 
HEALTHFUL, NUTRITIOUS, ALWAYS HANDY. 


For PUDDINGS, PIES ano CAKES. 
half-pound Ask your Grocer for tt 


A sample free on request. 
CROFT & ALLEN, PHILADELPHIA. 


OOD NEW 





THE 
GREATAMERICAN 














G 
To LADIES. 
Greatest Bargains ‘ 


nTea 
Coffees, 
ng Powder and PR MIUMS. 
‘or particularsaddress 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA Co. 
$1 £33 Vesey St., New York, N.Y. 


Thi: al 
, Delicious COFFEE! tis ca sineys 



















xe 


e 
sample,toThos, Wood &Co., Boston,Mass. | },, a1) furniture dealers. 





BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


its meritsas a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer or fpe to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d 8t., Phila, Pa. 


es “Wood's Old Dutch Java Coffee” Cc ED ARIN PIANO AND FUR- 
y If your dealer does not supply it, send 4e. NITURE POLISH. 
. with his address, and your own for | wade from cedar trees. Best inthe world. For sale 





INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 
No trouble, no boiling, alw: ready. Put up in 1B 
tin cans at 7bc. STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
inventors and onlv manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


W00 








MANTELS, TILES, GRATES 
TILE FLOORS, BRASS GOODS 


Brest Work. WEST PRICES, 
CHAS. L. PAGE, Chicago, lll. 





IMPROVED 





HIRES’rooT BEER 











=a 
BABY'S ‘tn tptmzromssot ae 





elicious, Healthful Temperance Drink for Men, 
Women, and Children. 25c. packet makes 6 gallons. 


Send 25 cents for Ulustrated catalogue, 


WORTH REPEATING | 


UNRETURNING, 
[By Rose Terry Cooke,] 


Three things never come again: 
Snow may vanish from the plain, 
Blossoms from the dewy pot 4 
Verdure from the broken clod, 
Water from the river’s bed, 
Forests from the mountain’s h 
Night may brighten into day, 
Noon in midnight fade away, 

Yet the snow shall come once more 
When the winter tempests roar, 
Blossoms each returning Spring 
In her laden arms shall bring, 
Grass be green where plowshares ran, 
Rivers flash in autumn’s sun, 
Time shall bid the forests grow, 
Noon and midnight come and go, 
But, though all thy soul complain, 
Three things shall not come again, 


Never to the bow that bends 
Comes the arrow that it sends; 
Spent in space, its airy flight 
Vanishes like lost delight, 

When with rapid aim it sprang, 
From the bowstring’s shivering twang 
Straight to brain or heart it fled, 
Once for all its course was sped. 
No wild wail upon its track 

Brings the barb of vengeance back, 
Hold thy hand before it go; 

Pause beside the bended bow; 
Hurtled once across the plain, 

No spent arrow comes again. 


Never comes the chance that passed, 
That one moment was its last. 
Though thy life upon it hung, 
Though thy death beneath it swung, 
If thy future all the way 

Now in darkness goes astray, 

When the instant born of fate 
Passes through the golden gate, 
When the hour, but not the man, 
Comes and goes from Nature’s plan, 
Never more its countenance 

Beams upon thy slow advance. 
Never more that time shall be 
Burden-bearer unto thee. 

Weep and search o’er land and main, 
Lost chance never comes again, 





Never shall thy spoken word 

Be again unsaid, unheard. 

Well its work the utterance wrought= 
Woe or weal, whate’er it brought; 
Once for all the rune is read, 

Once for all the judgment said. 
Though it pierced a poisoned spear 
Through the soul thou holdest dear, 
Though it quiver fierce and deep 
Through some stainless spirit’s sleep, 
Idle, vain, the flying sting 

That a passing rage might bring. 
Speech shall give it fangs of steel, 
Utterance all its barb reveal. 


Give thy tears of blood and fire; 
Pray with pangs of mad desire; 
Offer life, and soul, and all, 
That one sentence to recall. 
Wrestle with its fatal wrath, 
Chase with flying feet its path. 
Rue it all thy lingering days, 
Hide it Seep with love and praise; 
Once for all thy word is sped, 
None invade it but the dead. 
All thy travail will be vain— 
Spoken words come not again. 





HINTS TO A DIVINITY 
STUDENT. 


[The Rev. Cunningham Geikie, in The Churchman.) 


The greatest want in the clergy now, a3 
in all ages, is that they may be filled with , 
a divine enthusiasm for their Master. To 
think of one’s self is contrary to his ex- 
ample, for “he pleased not himself,” and 
we are expressly told that we are to “live 
not to ourselves, but to him who loved 
us.” I trust, therefore, you will forgive 
me if I urge your glowing devotion to 
your Master. No power but intense love 
for God and man can really make you an 
able minister of the New Testament. 

Of the subordinate equipments study 
necessarily stands foremost, for an igno- 
rant minister isa libel against Him in whom 
is no darkness at all. “Give yourself, 
therefore, to reading; ” first of all to the 
acquisition of the tongues in which Scrip- 
ture is written, then to the thorough un- 
derstanding off Scripture itself. Outside 
this let your reading be systematic. Read 
only the best books. Life is too short to 
waste on any others. Beware of desultory 
reading. To fly from book to book on 
disconnected subjects wastes your strength. 
Let your motto be, “thorough.” What is 
best worth getting, get really,—not in 4 
superficial; imperfect way, of which you 
can make little use, and in which you 
cannot feel the confidence of true and 
accurate knowledge. 

Yet, miscellaneous information gotten at 
odd minutes is most useful. Vivid, pictu- 
resque discourses are far more telling than 





TOOLS PaTeRSeOREE. 


dry harangues or essays. Beware of ge# 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 











nto the mechanical, ay ood par 
cain written sermons. in wh 

siaaent to address people, ito only in - 
ae nectings, and you will thus get readi- 
. Make out a full plan of your 











ness. » fi that preach the 
e, and then from P 
aie serail to yourself in your study, 


ting the words which rise in 

oar er ifthe people were before 

al Never be afraid of work. It is true 
y ligion if done for God. Laborare est 
; are. But beware of your health, It is 
you? capital. Take daily exercise. A 
sound mind can only be found in a sound 




























body. “Get up betimes; morning air is 
.~s to get a faculty of speaking to indi- 


viduals about sacred things, and always 
remember that a word there spoken is 
very often more effective than a whole 
sermon preached to a crowd. Dismiss the 
fear of man. Nobody deserves the name 
ofa Christian minister who trims his vessel 
by the breath of the pews. 

Again, let me warn you against any 

matrimonial ideas fora long time to come. 
If you should hereafter think in that direc- 
tion, let. it only be when you have made 
your position and can stand independent 
whether a'rich supporter be offended or 
not. To be kept silent for fear of throw- 
ing & household out of bread is pitiful. 

To rouse yourself to a high ideal, the 
lives of really enthusiastic men are of 

eatuse. Men like St. Bernard, or Whit- 

eld, or Wesley, or Edward Irving, one of 
the very best men of these later times. 

Don’t dabble with books that raise 
doubts and treat Christianity as a fable. 
The time for that will be far later, when 
you — strong enough to hold your own 
round. 
. Let your central theme be the love of 
Christ and the merits of his death. The 
love of Christ is the great attraction to a 
better life. ‘Keep far from mere intel- 
lectual display, Try not to think of your- 
self at all in preaching, but only of your 
theme. Good- by, and may God be with you. 











Three Wonderful Sewing Machines, 


THE NEW SINGER AUTOMATIC (Single Thread). 


“it runs with a breath.” 


THE NEW SINGER VIBRATOR 


More Modern, lighter running, and simpler than any other. 


Scientifically and mechanically perfect. 
Offices Everywhere. 


The Singer Manufacturing Co. 


=~ (MAKERS OF 8 MILLION MACHINES.) 


EDUCATIONAL. 








END FOR CATALOGUE to Yo k] V. Insti>” 
ae aye Bridge, oun. Both 


S. GIBSON'S Gacatio © and 
a fer Young Ladies and Little ous 210 





Spruce St, Phila. Fajl term begins Sept. 27, 1 





SEMIN ARY, SIMSBURY 


cone. 
Home School. Young Ladies, 


MCLEAN Beautlly 


and healthful location. Three hours trom New Y: Po ye 
Half-hour from Hartford. Address Rev.J.B. MCLEAN. * 





THE NEW SINGER OSCILLATOR. 


Northern ‘college transplanted. 
MATE FOR worrmae ? 1 RLS. For catalogue, address 


ORFOLK COLLEGE, for young ladiés, Nor- . 
folk, Va., opp. Old Point Comfort. First-class’ 
DELIGHTFUL CLI-” 


J, A. I. CASSEDY, B.S, P ‘{ncipal. 





Perfection Guaranteed. 


New York. 











THE L 


10, 000 AGENTS WANTED it supply FIFTY MILLIONS people with 


BEN HARRISON 


y the author of 


| BEN HUR. 








oy Wallace, iography a Life-l dof Poet,» o 
ie onl, _Wattace, Me hy. te No man nan tng more agen at et Porter, of tnt soo, i 
read on fine and soerenn #4 Bares on by same au! immensely. ope bars 
Money Making book yet, Outfits 50 cts. MUBBARD BROS., puinehsignte, Pa. 
EDUCATIONAL. 





home care and home training. 
for busine s pur: uits, promedonel studies, 
the advantages of a temale college. 
ings; steam heat in every Foom ; 


for younger pupils. 


OCKLAND COLLECE 


School of the highest 2 oes OR. EME: HUDSON, 
ool of the est grade. On the west bank o/ the Hudson, twenty-fiy k, The 
institution is designed ior both ladies and gentlemen, under a strictly M oats ‘ap yt 
Toboys and young men 
or 10r any of the universiries, 
No examinations required for entrance. ‘Conimodious and periect build- 
hot and cold water throughout; b 
twelve teach ers; good table; : thorough 1e ching: lectures: encouragement for backward pupils; 8 
Successful for fiiteen years beyond any schoo! in the country. 
the school year. send for catalogue ; and, ladies, gend for ort 


home influence, It is a scliool with 
t offer. superior facilities in p: eparin 
To young ladies it furnisies a 


ath-rooms: gymnasium, with military drill; 
ial care 
$250 for a.1 regu 


studies 
ulars of the West endowment, 
- H. BANNISTER, A.M., Principal. 





C'Bend tor ACADEMY, Ashburnham, Mass. 
COWELL, A.M.,, Prin. 


Send for catalogue to H. 8. LL, A. M., P 
XEVEN GABLES, Bridgeton, N. J. Mrs, West 

cott’s Boarding School tor Young Ladies, Pre- 
pares for any college. Illus. cirevlar on application, | 


ARS. 3. A. BOGARDUWS, Home School for 
Young Ladies, 4085 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Sixteenth year begins September 20. 


M ErzerER INSTITUTE, CARLISLE, PA. 
Day and Boarding School for Young Ladies. 
Reopens Sept, 21,88. Miss Harriet L, DEXTER.Prin, 
EST WALNUT ST. Boarding School for 
Girls, 4301 Walnut St., Phila. Re-opens sept. 19. 
Miss J; TRAUTMANN. Prin. ‘Catalogue or on T application. 


miss BARTLETT'S (formerly Miss Nott’s) 

Homeand Day School 
for young ladvens Wall Street, New Haven, Conn., 
will open Sept. Circulars sent on application. 























WANAMAKER’S. 


Closed Saturdays at 1 P, M. 








FINEst FRENCH CHAT LIS, CREAMY, Ferny Hye 37%, 
@, and 50c ; oye les that till of late have been 50 and 60c, 

t erw eight al:-wool Be ee. he ae. 
that stand for hundreds in w 


A GREAT MANY PATTERNS OF ‘7340 SATEEN HAVE 
fone dgwnto2se, There was a good lot of 25 centers 

fore.” A dress paters of 10 yards of fluest French 
Sateen for $2.50. Think of it! And an unmatched 
onectneee ee st 
» 13ec Crinksy Crazies. 

lic Ginghams—from 25. 

Your choice of’a cotton gown for a trifle. 

IF YOU SHOULD-.NEED A SHAWL AND ONLY WISH TO 
pay a dollar or two, we have tive numbers in Cashmere 
and French Chaddas that it will Ny ou to look at. 
They = ae ey Shaws redu  #. tile, bas fresh 

ods bought at very low prices. at 
ii $1.25, $1.50, €1.75. nirtd P ~~ ma 

ar A SPRINKLING OF FRAGRANT POWDER HELD 

in place inside.the Dress Shield. Heat of the body 
brings out the perfame and you miss the odor of rob- 
ber or perspi ation, Patented of course. To be 
only here. Ask for Odorized Shields, 


If you can’t come to the store, send a letter for 


samples or goods, ° 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia. 














CORDED CORSET WAISTS 
For Ladies, Misses and Children 
gives an opportunity to unprincipled 


Sold by all Leading 
Send for — 


a FERRIS BROS. ww vos 


RRSALL CIBER 8.99: uienso 


BOARDING BRD ANABLE'S 


For YOUNG ES, New Mh N.J., 
Will re-open Graaker 26, at 66 Bayard Street. 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


mE ¥. DR. WORDEN,” 4 
1884 Chestnut Street, Phi v 


"| CARLETON SCHOOL prot PP xcs 


Home and da: pils. Select and = 
Next term “4 begins anes 12, * for ciredars, 
address We Oeti ETON, A.M. 


LAKE ERIE ‘SEMINARY, 


Painesville, Oh Location pleasant and heal thfat, 
course of study Niberal and thoro . Thirtieth year 
begins Sept. 6. 188%, Miss MARKY EVANS, Principal. 


We ESLEY SCHOOL, Philadelphia. 
Boarding and day school for girls and young 
pet wag Fropesce for college, araduates in seminary 
urse, For circular, adcress J. R. MILLER, D.D., 
1334 Chestnut ‘Breet, bniladeiphia. 


MORGAN PARK MILITARY ACADEMY. 


A Christian family school for boys. Sixteenth year 
begins & Sept. 19. For catalogue. send to Capt. . NN. 
LCOTT, Morgan Park, Cook Co., Ill. 














OORT BOULY CN. J.) ACADEMY fon R BOYS. 
HENRY M. WALRADT (YaALs), Pr rincipal. 

YLASSICAL AND HOME INSTITUTR, 

POUGHKEEPsIk, N. Y. Prepares youn 
meus for college; with home comforts and specia 

Miss SARAH V, H. BUTLER, Principal. 
a CARROLL SEMINARY (Gurroll Oo., I.) 

offers tuition and books FREE to one student 
(meeting certain requirements) from each county in 
the United States. “Ovreads,” giving particulars, jree. 
DL eteasice Seminary for yooes ™ ladies, West 
Chester,Pa. 34th school year begins Sept,.!7. Good 
buildings, extensive grounds, -beautiful and healthy 
location. Langues. ges, music ‘drawing, pelutivg, ot etc. 
$180 per. year. ". Catalogues, DARLINGTON, 


MONTGOMERY TERRACE SCHOOL. 


Miss Kennard has romoneg her ar wemninar, for youn 
ladies and little girls to 1829 N. t. Beautifully 


located, it is convenient to city aehad ll car routes. 
MASA CHUSET Ts Borkshi mabire Coant Great Bar- 
: STITUTE. 
A select arid limited schoo tor you sen ane bo: 
Be, for circulars, Van NEP, 
B.J. VAN LENNEP. Paced Re eg 


Miss Mittleberger and Miss Blakemore’s 


























ute Soc Camere Or 
Reopens September 27, 1888." College Preparation. 
EDGEHILL SCHOOL 
giitenown, Peon Ered, Div, Bo the Rev 
to educate them. Write to him. h ally — gis, 
A first-class BOYS’ 
Bunker Hill (It.) Academy. Homeschool.Supe- 
rior advantages and results. Prepares = any college 


or business. Sixth Jen iy are Sept. 10, 1 
the Rev. 8. L, STIV Pri incipal and Propr. r. 
ORWALK, conn Norwalk Military Institute. 
Thorough teaching. Careful training. Moderate 
charges. Superior vel ing. Gymnasium. Sapiing 
alleys, Boat-house F. BERTS, Principal. 


SHORTLIDGE MEDIA | ACADEMY 


SWITHIN iy Bean an Le Me “Sacmes ‘Graduate, 
Principal and Proprietor, MEDIA, P. 











FREEHOLD INSTITUTE, 


FREEHOLD, N. 
45th ear ‘ys gene. ae send % the Rev. A. G. 
CHA 


DOUGLASS SEMINARY, WATERFORD, 


ns Sept. 5. Location and buildin hoa 
hes thful. ome and school life combined. Best of 
teachers; instruction thorough; certificate admits to 
college. "address Miss H. KE. DOUGLASS, Principal. 


KISKIMINETAS SPRINGS SCHOOL. 


A schooland home for boys. Forty miles from Pittsburg. 
Beautiful location. Thorough equipment, Steam heata 
electriclight. Fullcorpsoftrained teachers. Thorough 
preparation for entrance to any college. Terms mod- 
erate. Address, WILSON & FatR, Prins., Saltsburg, Pa. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY, Worcester, Mass. 54th. 


year. Buildingsadmirable; grounds 
extensive; apparatus ample; teachers experienced; 
thorough prepare for colle F, & acrons ¢ schools. 
Certificate of D. W. ABERC ‘ALM. Princi- 
1, admits to Brown, Dartmouth, n Willlensee Madison 
Bini University Wellesley, and to Amherst in the classics, 

















WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY 


il) commence i Sept. 6. Fine library, 
eee observ: hey doa cabineta, Thorough in- 
precios, Best of home influences. Send for circu- 
lar to MISS A. E. STANTON, Prin., Norton, Mass. 


MITCHELL’ BOYS: SCHOOL, Billerice 


Mass., 18 miles from ston an 
es from Lowell, on the ton and Lowell R, R. 
yi renaetly select Family School for Boys from 7 to 15 in- 
clusive. Fall term commences October1. Send for 
circular to M. C. MITCHELL, A. wim Principal. 


HELTENHAM ACADEMY, Boarpi1neG ScHoo 

for Boys, on Chelten Hills, near Philadel bia, 

Extensive Bulidings, chapel and gymnasium ; large 

laygrounds. Military drill. Prepares for college or 
Ln year Kh se t. 1% Address, 

v. Dr. CLEME . Ogontz, near Phila. 


AUGUSTA FEMALE SEMINARY, 


Miss Mary J. Ccsown, F Princpel Sept. 5. 
—_ closes Jane, 1889. Board, etc., with Te English 
r the entire session of 9 months. For 
full ae lamiare, write for catalogue. 








usiness. 








~ NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 


Bvanstop, Ill. Rev. JOSEPH CUMMINGS, D. D. 
LL.D., President. 100 professors and instructors, and 
over 1300 students. The university offers profesional, 
ese and preparatory advantages complete at a 
mi 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY. 


One of the half-iozen best academic and pi fo se 
schools in New England. The payment of 
vance will cover ordinary widen, 14 
term, beginging & ug. 29. Send for catal logue 12 fen 
Rev. G. M. 8ST LE, Principal, Wilbraham, Mass. 





“JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway, eor. Eleventh St., New York. 


PERFECT FITTING SHIRT wm 


eee, Dress 

\ unlaundried, or 75¢.laun a 
ras THE DEN SHIRT \ ped 

CF irs North 8th St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 





ROCKFORD SEMINARY young fhates 


or course standard terre aay tate as Kastern 
olleges. Excellent wepnepiory <9 urse, Superior 
facilities for music an ee ent phy atm — 

gent t eee of gvmnastice. For catalogu de 
NNA R. GELSTON, Prin., Rockford. 1 


ESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY, “outa 


On the Mt. Holyoke plan. Healthy « beautiful 








(PARPET a zo hed ‘patter purchaseof J.&J, 


1ey. 
which are reliable in every way. 


809 Chestnut 8t., Phila- 
J elphia, in order to alate full value for their 
They retail Carpets of their own make, 


location. The 4th annual session + nSept. 
1888. Board and tuition, $170.00. For cata- 
logues, apply to Miss Leiria S. MCKEE, SPrindipal. 














to to Raut 5; a 1, samples of cloth the famous Ply- 
xe Pants are cut from, includ- 


MOUTH 


Ingcelt- measurement! bienks and linen ta e-measu 
4 you reo this. paper. Address, P 
ROCK PAN NTS CO., 1s Summer 8t., hay Mass. 


“PENNSYLVANIA Sukie 


ACADEMY. 
CHESTER, re aon 19. 


aN CAVE BN eer t 
DEGREES INC INEE G, 
CHEMISTRY, ARCH TTECTURE, ARTS, 








WORTH DOINC. 














rganized Preparato: 


Department, 
ARLES E. HY ATT. ne 


A thorou 
Circular Or Goh CH Cc Fresident. 











FRIENDS’ SCHOOL POMP ENCE® 


Founded in 1764. ORO Newe mene tudents from 18 
states. All Goncenitinssoms. pborengh work in English, 

ics, music, and art. Ourcertificate 
a Auats. CLE JONES, LL.B. 








NE AYUGA CLARE. 
WELLS’ COLL rors YOUNG LADIES. 
FULL cman aaa of pate Instrumental 
and vocal music, drawing, 

beautiful and healthful. 
tended and thorou 
home. Session begin 


THE WOMAN'S | COLLEGE 


OF BALTIMORE CITY. 
An institution of highest collegiate grade, with 
superior Saclisties for thoros age a and peneee instruo 


¥ " September Address 
ou Mi. HOPS HOPKINS, Ph ., Baltimore. Ma 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FORYOUNG GLADIES 


et ven naar sons ‘td ‘F aY¥ .F COOKE, 
will begin ite tn rty-ninth year Wedn y, 
ber 26. For circulars, app (AO PRINCIPALS, Ogontz 
School P. O., Montgomery ty, Pa. 

















foritite: “National ae: Mat Co.,” Beaver F Pa. ELMIRA COLLEGE WomEN. 
r illustrated circu the Hartman Patent Under care of the yoy ¢ New York, Course of 
Wire Wire Door Mat and their Patent Steel Picket Fence. | study to that 4 the best colleges. Scientific and 
Spec soeren with classical u, preparatory, 
D0 YOU WANT A GOLD WATCH ? | sez'.seurescatineata Any’ 27" tine 
with best modern im 1B 4 heated iS BP steam, 
ratte N reduces cost. Writetothe | and furnished with elevator. Astronomical Observa- 
NE WATCH CLUB CO., 926 Chest- | tory—Museum and Art Gu .. Terms moderate. Ad- 
“‘hila., for full particulars of their dress Fnus't A. W.COWLES, LL, D., Elmira, N. ¥. 


Miss Fraxces E. BENNETT, 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new Lilus 
trated Calendar, Address E. ‘TOURJEE, Boston. 


Livingston Park Seminary, 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Select home school for (20) young ladies. 380th year” 
begins Sept. 26, 1888, Preparatory 4 academic courses, 
Music and art. French and German by native teachers.’ 
Location, private par, ei. and beautiful. Send ° 
for circular, Mrs. ©, M. CURTIS, Principal.” 


“STAMMERING” © 


And all Defects of Specch Permanently Oured. _ |! 
Mr. James Brown, of Baker Chain and Iron Wagon, 


M’f’g Co, Alle ny, Pa., writes: 
I delayed writing until 'vhad put my conversitionsl., 
d friends. I ré-. 


owers to the test of a visit hy m 
urned to-day with a clear record, as I did not make’ 
a single stumble, though the ordeal of cro uestions ; 
ing I passed through was something fearful. Don’t. 
hesitate to refer prospective pupils to mes ah T have; 
seen enough to convince me your method is aboup: 
infallible. 

Send for 54page pamphlet to BE. &. JOHNSTON, 
11th and Spring Garden Sts, Philadelphia. gy 


A SOUVENIR. © 


The publisher of The Sunday School Times: 
has issued a collection of phototype likenesses: 
which will be of interest to the readers of the 
paper. It consists of four groups, made up: 
as follows: 

Group 1.—EprroriAt STAFF: 

Rev. Dr. H. Clay Trumbull. 

The late Mr. John T. Napier. 

Professor Dr. H. V. Hilprecht. , 

Mr. Patterson Du Bois, 

Mr. H. G. Talmadge. 

Group 2.—Lxsson-HELP WRITERS: 

Prof. Dr. Franz Delitzsch. 

Prof. Dr. William Henry Green, | 

President Timothy Dwight. f 

Rev. Dr. Alexander McLaren, 

Bishop Henry W. Warren. 

Group 3.—Lxrsson-HELP WRITERS: 

Rev. Dr. A. F. Schauffler. 

Prof. Dr. Tsanc H. Hall, 

Mr. Eugene 'fappan. 

“Faith Latimer.” 

Miss Anna T, Pearce. 

Group 4.—RecEent Lesson-HELP WRITERS: 
President Theodore D. Woolsey. 
Rev. Dr. Charles 8. Robinson, 

Prof. Dr. John A. Broadus, 
Rev. Dr. Talbot W. Chambers. 
Prof. Dr. A. C, Kendrick. 

The cover is stamped with pure gold, and: 

the collection is attractively put together and 

enclosed in a neat box. 

A limited number of copies of the Souvenir 

remaining, after supplying the special demand: 

for which it was ieeed, they are offered at one 

— each, and will be mailed to any address, 

n receipt of the price. Address, John D.: 

Wattles, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pay: 


GENTS WANTED. vor 


WY $708, OF THE WAR 


ivermore: 


pesative ma “Four ¥ gore" per 


certs ie. oat 
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full of “ and tears, ,” a thrill fae terest and touching 
Sa ss heat a a 4 Mteel- Pla 
The booming" book tor Men and mt Wonne feats 79100 to% 
ee th made. Distance a rspipe cheutare rewlars to 
P Freig and give Extra Terms. ‘orc 
bape aT GQTON & OO.. Hartford, 





AGENTS MAKE MONEY RAPIDLY. 


Selling Perivalls Portable Letter Sonve or price 
No co ress required. Write at on e ore prices 
and Sadnte B Ercounta, ALVAH BUSHNELL, Ag’t, 
47 South 4th Street, Philadelphia. 


$75.22 00 to $250. po A MONTH can be made 


working forus. Agents ° 1 
ferred who can furnish a horse and give their w 
~ae tothe —_ Spare moments may be profitably 
loved also. A few vacancies in towns 4 cit . 
50. NSON & CO., Pubs., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


Save Your Tidies. $6 to $10 


a day at home selling the Nickel Tidy 
Ho lder. Every family buysthem. La- 
dies,men,é children sell them. Sample a prices by mail, 
léc. in 2c, stamps. W. Hasselbach, box 851,Sandusky 0. 


130 ORDERS IN 31 DAYS;” onirroer a 


orders out of 
every 12 calls;" “47 orders in 16 hours.” “73 orders in 
5 days;” such are some of the reports of our agents 
Terms free. JAMES H. EARLE, Publisher, Boston. ; 
W ANTED several general nts for a new. 

and very og ar subscription 
book. Local agents sell from each day. Lib- 


eral inducements given. Gebvensan, reqnin 
BR. H. WOODWARD & CO., Balt more, Md; 


IBERAL SALARY fic “tur ‘books ‘on ‘new. 


lan. Expenses paid to Philadelphia ipe 
Patton. Sind at Snes for particu toulara, FB 
WINSTON & CO., 1009 Arch Street, Philadelpuin Pa 




















AGENT wanted to @ subscriptions for 
AGENT gna xe abe ChrmisTiair WEEKLY 
NT Premium picture, “Christ 


AGEN its great 
AGENT Piste. ” Send for special offer to Sunday- 





Miss M, L. BONNEY, 
Muss H. A. 


Miss SxLvia J. EasTMAR, DILLaYe 


AGENT schools, free, 9% Chambers st, N, ¥. Cig, 


wit 



























“THE SUNDAY somoot. 7 Toms. ‘ 





[Tuly 28, 1g 





















































TOO EASY. 

Katy—Clean\iness prev nts disease, 

what ia the best medicine for drt? 
Johnnie (indignantly)}—Humph ! 


Sapolio! 
me @ hurd o1e, 


**A disease known is half cured.” If 
your house is dirty buy a cake of 


SAPOLIO. 


for is a solid cake of Scouring Soap used 
tall cleaning purposes except the laun- 
a ' No. 5. (Copyright, March, 1887. ] 





ods,and gives, besides, the precise forms and exercises 
Johnnie, 


Give 


possessing in itself such valuable characteristics, the 


and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the methods 
of work that have been introduced by that sanctified 
common sense with which 
endowed, in our best regulated modern Sunday- 
schools,” 








AVIS 


NKLIN 


Estab. 1976. KANSAS CITY, MO. Incorp. 1886, 


Paid-up Capital, - $1,000.000.00 
Surplus, - 140,000.00 





Offers Guaranteed Reat Estate Mortgages 


awing Gh Interest. 
BAMUEL M. JARVIS, Pres. 


ought to be is well, but the exhibition o 
perintendent in his it life is better. . 
perintendents will be 
mend it to all of our readers as one worth owning and 
studying.” 





P. O. Box 1550. 


FOR SUPERINTENDENTS 


An object-lesson will help a superintendent more than will 
a fine-spun theory. The book “A Model Superintendent” shows 
how a good superintendent actually did his work :—In the study ; 
with the teachers; in the desk; with the scholars ; among the 
records ; at special services. It is.a sketch of the life and work 





of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 


H. Clay Trumbull, Editor of The.Sunday School Times. Price, 
bound in cloth, with fine steel portrait, $1.00 
Among the commendations of the book at the time of its 


first issue were the following :— 


Fy ‘om The New York Observer. 


‘He was indeed a model superintendent, and this 
book tells how he became such; it exhibits his meth- 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago, 


“A most valuable book. It is replete in just such 
suggestions as the Sunday-school worker needs. It is 
plain, practical, and abounds in good common sense— 
a most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” 


From The New York Tritw'ne. 


* His methods of working, which were original and 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. Trumbull, 
affording a ye gee 2 guide to the teacher as well as 
an example o ‘ood sense and devoted energy 
applied to the canae of roligious instruction.” 


From The Independent, New York. 


“The Rev. Henry Clay Trumbull 
siastic and intelli oe 
has put into ‘A 


which he used. Edited so ably and intelligently, and 
volume will be widely useful.’ 


ry om The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 
“We hardly know of a volume which so pleasantly 


h Mr. Haven was liberally 


a most enthu 
romoter of Sunday-schools, 
Superintendent’ a mass 0: 


From The Westminster Teacher (Presbyterian). 
‘We know not where there is a volume better worth 
reading by thesuperintendents of our Sabbath schools, 
A didactic statement of what a superintendent as it would be very difficult to find elsewhere. 
his has been done with great skill,—not in a 
1 Shim way, but by making everything crystallize 
a biosramby. at the Hon. Henry P, Haven, one 
of most e} nee so and noble Chacon men that 

bnecticut ev roduced, 


the true su- 
. Others than su- 
helped by this book. Wecom- 








The book will be mailed to any address upon receipt of price. 


Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 I Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


much as it w and tadtractions of use to superintendents 











ROLAND R. ConKLIn, See, 
_Eastern Office, 239 Broadw ay, New York, 





ASK FOR 
PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 





THE CEREALINE COOK BOOK, 
eontaining more than two hundred reci 


seen, and enclose a two-cent stam 
Corealine Mfx. Co,, Columbus, ae 


pes,will 
any one who will mention where this Saventt eeeet 


postage, to 








Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 


27 Sudbury St., 





Shaw, Applin & Co, 


SUITS 


Send for catalogue. Boston. 













BAXTER C. SWAN, 
MANUFACTURER OP 


CHURCH, HALL 
AN R.LODGE WORK 
Also, Sole Manufacturer of the 
eathuny bette these and 

School Supplies, =" 
Write for information 
244 & 246 South ene St., 
PHILAD’ A, PA., U. 8, 4. 


state board of railroad commissioners, 


TOPEKA» KANSAS. 


Tus LanGcest PER CENT. ON MONEY INVESTED 18 REALIZED 
BY THE JUDICIOUS BUYING AND BELLING OF 


WESTERN REAL ESTATE. 
THE WM. C. KNOX GUARANTEED EIGHT 
PER CENT. INVESTMENT COMPANY 
Pays $6 per Annum, 


F in Semi-Annual Interest Dividends, on Stock Subscriptions, 
= and, in addition, ONE-HALF NET PROFTTS at the expiration 






















CAPITAL, $100,000.00. SHARES, $100 EACH. 


= S guaranteed by Wm. C. Knox & Co. to be 
redcemed at par, with payment of due proportion of net profits. 


2 Send for the Compan: jor Kanone, pamp! het, “The Financial Situation in 
Topeka and the State of containing full information; and. 
also for Wm. C. Knox & Co.’s Kansas Investor's Guide,” containing 

Map of Kansas, Mortgage Laws, and matter of interest to 

investors. ADDRESS, WM. C. KNOX & CO., Topeka, Kansas. 


showing counties, and railroads in colors, issued by the 


N. B.—Send for mounted wall map of Kansas 
Sent free by us to all applicants. 














LHD-OSTERMOOR & SON. 26P.WAY 











ANNERS, FOR SUNDAY: SCHOOLS, 


k ormerino, I 
tands, aoe. eeend for illus. 


©. A. HART & CO., 133 N. 3a 8 rps 





Phila., Pa. 





CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 
WITH OUR CELEBRATED BURNERS, 


timate given 
logue furnished on’ on application, 


A. J. W ENE 
No. 36 South 2d 8t., BENE Pa. 





Satisfaction A wwe Sern p ,or nosale. Es 
and descriptive cata- 





CHURCH SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 
LIGH T| Wheeler Reflector Co., Boston. 


Philadelphia Agency, 9 North 13th Street. 





McShane Bell Foundry 
Finest Crade of Belis, 


8 AND Sy CH 
Send fon Ente Erie An RE aoe 


Mention san Soe 











PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 


Gaplital, atin etre Oe ee) one Sree St. 


MORTGAGES URGE wert aree tice 


half tim he Company 


Collects Tenia” rasescta ea: TEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
CEO.D KR RUM MBHAAR, + BENS. MILLER, RT. McA RT ER Srey 


(Geo. rumbhaar, goatee Platt, Charles Huston, Chas. L. Bailey, Wm. = ni 
B. Reeves, Geo.D.M:Creary, Chas, a Thom oodnutt, 
DrmEcToRS Swap Smith, B. Reon . ry § anes, - Moodauts, 





GAFEMestuers 


Surplus, ee Sarason JOHN J. NALA ce” 
Pya us of erei.\cs.0 berries A seventeen years of 
scien 5 Gates 6* a gs§ 
o and prin 
6% 12% Brees “4 


THE yo 


we or ATCHISON, KANSAS. 

$F otter Offers guaranteed Farm Bonds, of 
Eastern Kansas, semi-annual interest 

coupons payable at the Chatham Natt 
Bank, New York; send for pamphlet to 

GENERAL EASTERN OFFICE, 
187 Broadway, New York. 
.B. M. MANLEY, Gen’l Mgr. , 


a dollar. Real Estate 
Firet Mor patie barney Sebenture 8 Bonds and 
Sayings Cert! aye amounts of bk . =. 
ant in the Mortgage ae fy nd tp. 


J. VB. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; @ 
ew York Mang’r, SRENRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadway 








‘DO YOU 
WRITE? 


Postage is 16 cts. per lh, 


ton Linen 
Boston Bond, 
or Bunker Hill ‘Linen. 


our Com 
the pound, SA 
WARD 
Devonshire 





Ifso, and desire fashionable 
writing-paper at reasonable 
rices, ask your stationer for 


AR Mé¢ ® ORTGAGE 
NESS 





uarantee 
UTE — 
seit tstead SY me OD | BONDS, sisi U ALAR 
pctecuany Biot S-Bostom & a ae Send for Bond List. 





ANKING in all Branches, Bonds an 
If he does not keep > B e 


send 3 two-cent Pena os for 


per re; resenting over ase 
varieties which we a Ly 


SA KEANS@sBANK 


co., Tete 184 
Street, Boston. 





N. W. HARRIS & CO., Bankers, 
ee ny t= St, 56 Devenshive St, 


ether 4 to § per cent. Investments. BOSTON. 





Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 
YOU MAVWE LIVED AND 
gedaan of its operation address the Company, 





HICAGO succsas PRESTONKEANSG, 


CHIC York Office: 3 Wali 





= 2k 


KADESH-BARNEA: 


Its a yong and Probable Site, with 
Hunt for it, including Studies 
Route of the Exodus and the South 
Boundary of the Holy Land, 
By H. Cray Tromevit, D.D., 
The Sunday School Times, Bie 
with two maps and four full-page ile 
trations. Price, $5.00. 








of Ie 

















NOTICES OF THE PREsg, 


From The Academy (of London), 

“ This is a truly noteworthy book, and w 
command the stentien. of all bibtieal scholars, we 
Trumbull, who happily. eceeded a 
finding not only t ain Gadis of “fone a 
ane ge 5, the ati more — rushing wate 

d of ’Ain el-Qadaira ven his person 
explorations the setting of a ens arly and beautify 
olume lucidly arranged and ony, mritten, wilh 
photot pes of rare excellence, g maps, and the 
epparatte, 


special advantage of well-develonea | index- 
estimated the historical and geography, 
dicated us 












e has trul 
cal value of Kadesh-Barnea, and well vin 
older view of the route of the Israelites,” 


From The Andover Review. 


“This work is a positive and permanent tribo. 
tion to sacred ag logge fi is at once poputer and 
scholarly in its tone. ‘Oo one class of — the 
breezy vacation air of travel “will appeal, Another 
class, ‘ ft though few,’ will — in the exact ci. 
tions and copious indexes. bh will be charmed 
with the tastetul binding, the broad margin, the Clear 
ty pography of the book, and with a map of the Neged 
and i:s surroundings that goes far to atone for man 
sins of Sunday-school editors in the same field. With 

w-ll-known modesty, the author deprecates the siz 
of the volume. The public will hardly agree with him 
here. For each of the 478 pages is a link in a stro 
and beautiful chain, not bere J of which can be sev, 
without harm.... T 4 spirit of Dr. Trumbull’s 
is worthy of its matter. ... He has the cand r of the 
soldier, the charity of ‘the editor, the faith of the 
teacher, for disentangling the route of the exodus 
His moncqreee isa model for American students, ang 
a light on Bible lands,” 


Charles vera Warner, in The Hartford Courant, 
“Tt can be said without ony pe eration tha 
identification of the site’ o; esh-barnea, ine 
desert of the Exodus, is ihe meee brilliant and the 
most (peatent prfewannes in biblical geography of 
these days, and the prompt recognition of it by 
lish and German scholars is gratifying to Americag 
pr'de. .It may. be further added that ihe work thas ©) 
records it, ventitled Kadesh-vbarnea, by the discoverer, 
is among the ablest, most oricinal, most manent, 
studies of the Orient that has been contributed tothe . 
old world by the new; indeed, as a piece of exhaustive 
research and demonsiration directed toa sing'e point, © 
it is unegualed, The author modestly explains that 
he owes his success where so many Other explorers 
have failed to a series of “y fortunes, but it is easy 
for the reader to see that “3 10d fortune would have 
been unavailing if it had not been taken row Mewes 
by uncommon energy, pluck, and knowledge... 
dependent of its record of the discovery, it is acer 
of uncommon care, research, and scholarship, fortitied 
at every point with abundant citations of authoritie 
It goes over the whole ground in dispute in the mox 
thorough manner, States the result of all previous re 
search on the sutton narrates the story of the hunt 
for the lost site in the most graphic manner, and 
closes with a careful study of the route of the Exodus 
It is not too-much to :ay that it revolutioni es the 
accepted theories on this subject, and thay 
t is a volume absolutely indispensable to an intelli 
po concting of this portion + fl, sacred history. N, 
wittista earns wesc olarship ? 
sary detail of investigation, he ne eases will find thg 
work fascinating in i sustained interest.” 


This book will be sent, prepaid, to any 
address, on recei a of the price. 
Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Do Your Own Printing 
Neg yt 


$3. Press for cards. 










































JOSEPH CILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 
Nos. 303-404—170-604. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
















LE Bare, Prest. C. Monnet. Vice Prest, 
UR DEBENTURE BON 
SA , AND BEAR HIGHER INTEREST 
THAN GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
We have anes ee various sums, to meet the needs of 
ge and small investors. 


KANSAS INVESTMENT co., 













An tea explenate paaaniet ie free on ap 
plication. rite for it. 
Cuas. BARCLAY Gro. C. MoRRELL, 
305 Chestnut st. 101 Devonshire St4 
Philadelphia, Pa. Boston. Mass. 








OHN D. KNOX & C@O., 

INVESTMENT NT BANKERSs ane LOAN AGENTS 
Negotiators of TRANGAS FIRST MORTGAGES 
See large advertisement next week. 


MCINTOSH & AYGATT, | 
anke ‘se ee ver. Golo 
Investment securities for mon-restiente Pe rnulat 
attention | given to the investment of ‘Trust Funds. 
T. B. SWEET, Pres. GEO. M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres 
t Co., 


Kansas Loan & Trust 
OPEHA, KANSAS, 
Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 7% First Mortgages, 6% _ 
AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


80s and 310 Wainut Street, Philadelphis. 


HE American } awe hes 150 Nassan 
in Savpaten ont ieeurih rd 
nvestmen a Sassen a warant 
Assets, October nae Fe 1887. $ 7 Send antec 
information and r 


















































The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustwo: 
the will refund to 


thas baey lose 





. ee Ee ar aL 2 pee act m ened eanting te entree Bee 





See Te) 




























